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Foreword 


The first half of the 20th century began with hope and ended with fear; but the second half of the 20th 
century which has now begun in fear can end with hope if we remember the wisdom of the psalmist who 
once said: “The Lord is nigh unto all who call upon Him, unto all who call upon Him in truth.” We 
must not only pray for peace but with the mystic cry of unyielding courage we must wage the peace with all 
that we have in order to preserve even a little of what we now have and to live to reach the day for which 
free men now pray. That is why, on the eve of the tempestuous decisions and awful temptations of the 
coming year, now is the time more than ever to make the fervent plea that we give no heed to lazy liberals 
and frightened Philistines who refuse to face the facts of the tragic errors of our past; and who today in the 
name of a new wave of the future, or the false promise of peace in our time, would again desert the friends 
we need to safeguard mankind’s tomorrow. These blind souls fail to see that we must now gird our 
loins for battle only because twice in our lifetime we failed to gird our hands and our hearts for the sus- 
tained moral task that ever rests upon the faithful. If we followed some of them it would mean the scuttling 
of America’s moral mission and the hemorrhage of American power even exactly as the most rabid commu- 
nist zealot would desire. It would mean an American garrison state and the end of all the freedom we once 
treasured. It would mean finally that in the name of preserving America from communism we would 
become another police-state in impotent defense, as we and the glory of man’s heritage of freedom would 


sink into a dark night. 


It is not an easy road that lies before us. We need a spiritual method to fit our righteous message. The 
years ahead will indeed try our sons. As free men who are children of a good God we must never be- 
come like the enemy and answer evil with evil. Like Jacob in the Bible we will have to wrestle with our 
dark angel and prepare for the worst at the very time we pray for the best and make concession without sur- 
render to influence the new Esaus who for a mess of red pottage would give up their birthright of free- 
dom. We will have to save others who will at times be ungrateful and even hostile; and we must be ready 
to say to them, as Joseph did to his brothers: “Be not grieved, for God has sent me before you to preserve 
life.’ We must answer not with arrogance but by sustenance; not by vengeance but with deliverance; 
for this is the only way we can wipe away the tears from the face of the innocent and achieve a world of 


brotherhood for the generations to come, the kind of world it is our duty to create as children of a just God. 


NorMAN GERSTENFELD 
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The Schuman Plan 


The Schuman Plan, I believe, is one of the most 
inspired initiatives taken since the war in order to 
solve the problems of Europe and beyond these the 
problems of the world itself. 

Following a war which had lasted five years Eu- 
rope found herself, half ruined, shaken morally as 
well as politically, weakened and unable to defend 
alone by her own means her independence and her 
security. She was facing many tasks; among them, 
three in particular had to be accomplished with great 
urgency: the European countries had to recover their 
economic equilibrium, find again their social stability 
and ensure their security. At the very beginning, 
it is true, the help extended so generously to Europe 
by America enabled the Old Continent to overcome 
many of these difficulties and one cannot repeat often 
enough how much American aid and the Marshall 
Plan specially have contributed to that effect. How- 
ever, in the long run, no country or continent can 
thrive unless it makes use of its own strength. Euro- 
peans have understood that they had to make the 
most of the breathing spell offered to them by Ameri- 
can aid te find solutions which would allow their 
countries to live and to sustain themselves through 
a friendly cooperation and competition with the free 
nations of the world. 

After studying the causes of European difficulties 
and the way to remedy them, the best political 
thinkers came to the conclusion that, in order to 
save Europe, it was essential to put it on the road to 
unity. It would be an error to underestimate the 
value of the first efforts made towards this goal, 
the constitution of the Council of Europe has indeed 
had very fruitful results, not one of the least being 
the concrete form given in these common institutions 
to the solidarity of interests binding together the 
European countries, but these organizations may 
have appeared to some people actually too ambitious 
in their objectives and too limited in their means. 
The Council of Europe could have brought about a 
true federation but its purely consultative nature did 
not permit it to impose upon national governments 
measures which had been judged necessary, and the 
Council cften ran into the obstacle of too strong a 
sentiment of national sovereignty. It is at this point 
that it was decided, specially in France, to approach 
the problem from another angle, that of “function- 
alism.” Instead of attempting to establish right away 
a supra-national federal authority which the “na- 
tionalisms” did not seem ready to accept, at the be- 
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ginning only limited tasks corresponding to definite 
problems were to be turned over to supra-national 
organs. Step by step, one could hope that by increas- 
ing the number of interests so pooled, one would pro- 
gressively extend the scope of supra-national or 
federal competence and shrink the field of national 
competence, arriving thus at a true federation. This 
system had the advantage of not running against 
national feelings since at the outset it proposed only 
partial abandonment of sovereignty, thus permitting, 
on a limited scale, to test collaboration between Euro- 
pean peoples, leaving open the possibility of disband- 
ing the association, should the experience prove un- 
successful. 

The first application of this new approach to the 
federal problem was the Schuman Plan. What 
actually is the Schuman Plan? It is a plan designed 
to pool the coal and steel resources of Western Con- 
tinental Europe. In order to understand clearly the 
basic idea of the Schuman Plan, it is useful to recall a 
few fundamental geographic facts. Nearly all the 
coal and steel resources of the part of the European 
continent which is not occupied by the Soviets are 
concentrated in a very small space which can be in- 
cluded in a triangle, each side of it being 300 miles 
long; this region comprises the French, Belgian and 
Dutch coal mines, those of the Saar and of the Ruhr, 
the iron deposits of Lorraine, of Belgium, of Luxem- 
bourg and of the Rhine basin. Around these re- 
sources has been built an industrial system, the im- 
portance of which can be best judged by the follow- 
ing figures: from this region come 13% of the coal 
produced in the whole world (U.S.A. 30%, U.S.S.R. 
and satellites 23%), and 16% of the steel production 
of the world (U.S.A. 49%, Russia and satellites 
19%). It is therefore the key industrial region of 
Europe and one of the key regions of the world. 
But this region is divided by three customs barriers 
(France, Germany, Belgo-Luxembourg Union). The 
market for which it could and should primarily 
produce, that of Western Europe, itself divided by 
numerous frontiers. The essential objective of the 
Schuman Plan is therefore to create around this key 
region a single market, scaled to its potentialities, by 
the suppression of tariff barriers and the creation of 
conditions which will in themselves assure the most 
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rational distribution of production at the highest pos- 
sible level of productivity. This single market 
should cover the territories of six countries (France, 
Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy and the 
Netherlands), counting 160 million inhabitants, that 
is to say a number of consumers superior to the popu- 
lation of the United States. This melting of six na- 
tional markets into a single market would create one 
of the conditions necessary to the development of 
productivity on a scale comparable to that which per- 
mitted the tremendous expansion of American mass 
production. 

The method used to reach this result would be the 
conclusion by the six interested countries of an inter- 
national treaty setting down measures which would 
permit the constitution of this single market under 
conditions likely to bring about increased produc- 
tivity, and creating institutions to assure its imple- 
mentation. These institutions would be: a High 
Authority, an Assembly, a Council and a Court of 
Justice. The High Authority, composed of nine 
members, would be the administration, charged with 
the application of the treaty, and it would take the 
measures necessary for the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the coal-steel community. The members of 
the High Authority, to be chosen according to their 
qualifications, would not be representatives of the 
various Governments. Eight of these members would 
be designated as a result of an agreement between the 
six interested Governments, the ninth to be chosen by 
the first eight. This formula gives to the High Au- 
thority its truly “supra-national” character. 

The Council of Ministers would be composed of 
Ministers of the six interested states. Its essential 
role would be to assure a liaison between the High 
Authority and the national Governments. Its de- 
cisions would be taken by an absolute majority vote 
(4 to 2) provided that France or Germany votes 
with the majority. The majority would be obtained 
also in case of an equal decision of votes (3 to 3) if 
France and Germany are on the same side of the vote. 
This voting procedure is destined to assure some ad- 
vantages to the main producing countries, whilst pro- 
tecting the right of countries having a lesser pro- 
duction. 

Finally, the democratic principle of control by 
elected representatives would be respected. The Au- 
thority would be responsible to an Assembly com- 
posed of members either directly elected by the peo- 
ple, or chosen by the Parliaments of the interested 
countries. France, Germany and Italy would each 
be allowed to have eighteen representatives in this 
Assembly, the Netherlands and Belgium ten each, 
and Luxembourg four. 
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This group of institutions might give the impres- 
sion that the Schuman Plan will eventually turn over 
to an international body the control of the coal and 
steel industries of Western Europe and that it con- 
stitutes 2 vast attempt at “Supra-nationalizing “the 
basic industries of the six interested counries. It 
would be a grave error to draw such a conclusion. 
Quite to the contrary the International Authority 
would be obliged to comply with the system of 
property, public or private, of the enterprises com- 
ing under its competence. Its main object would be 
to create conditions favorable to a European market 
open to free competition. In this respect, not only 
would it be entirely different from a cartel but it 
actually would prevent the formation of cartels. In 
order to fully realize this fact, let us state some of 
the essential provisions of the treaty on this subject: 
“‘1) those provisions prohibit: all export and import 
duties, or charges with an equivalent effect, and 
quantitative restrictions on the movement of coal and 
steel; 2) all measures or practices discriminating 
among producers, among buyers and among con- 
sumers; 3) all subsidies or state assistance, or special 
charges imposed by the state in any form whatsoever; 
4) all restrictive practices tending towards the divi- 
sion of markets or the exploitation of the consumer.” 
These are the very terms of the treaty. 

As one can easily note, all precautions have been 
taken in order to make impossible the formation of 
cartels, and one of the essential duties of the High 
Authority would be precisely to guarantee the respect 
of these provisions. Far from constituting a cartel, 
the Schuman Plan can be considered, in the coal and 
steel fields, as a sort of “Sherman Act” of Europe. 

Now, what can one expect from the Schuman 
Plan? 

In the economic field, the advantages of a Euro- 
pean coal-steel pool are obvious. The creation of a 
large market must necessarily improve productivity, 
that is to say permit a lowering of cost and sale prices 
and an increase of salaries. The methods to be used 
by the institutions created by the coal-steel com- 
munity are largely inspired by those of American 
economic systems: conditions making mass production 
possible, low profit per unit, high salaries. The 
implementation of the Schuman Plan should first of 
all transform the economic situation of Europe in 
two essential fields: it ought to increase production 
and raise the standard of living. There exists nothing 
better than an increase of production to give back to 
Europe the economic stability which she lost through 
the war. Of course, one must admit that this is a long 
range precess, and one cannot hope that the appli- 
cation of the Schuman Plan will overnight give back 
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to Europe a prosperity such as to enable her to dis- 
pense with American aid. But the coal-steel pool, for 
the reasons given above, constitutes a most important 
step in the right direction and probably a decisive 
one. America has understood this and the support 
it has given to this French initiative has been in- 
valuable, and will remain one of the best contribu- 
tions of America towards the rehabilitation and re- 
construction of Europe. 

The consequences which these primary effects of 
the Schuman Plan will have on the political plane are 
extremely important. It is all too evident that the 
lowering of the standard of living, the privations and 
miseries which were the aftermath of war have 
played straight into the hands of the Communists. 
The reconstruction task accomplished by the coun- 
tries of Western Europe has already given results 
in the political field and turned back the communist 
tide in Europe. If the Schuman Plan, as all reason- 
able estimates of its consequences allow us to hope, 
will bring about an improvement of the standard of 
living, communism will have lost its best card,— 
one it has constantly used: the unrest of the eco- 
nomically weak elements of the European popu- 
lation. One of the effects of the Schuman Plan would 
therefore be to defeat communism in Europe. 

From the point of view of the security of Europe, 
its advantages would not be any less. It is useless 
to repeat here that the basis of the military power 
of a state lies in its industrial power, and specially 
in its steel making capacity. The increase of pro- 
duction to result normally in this field from the 
Schuman Plan will considerably reinforce the mili- 
tary potential of Europe. Furthermore, the regres- 
sion of communism which it will provoke will im- 
prove the moral cohesion between the peoples of the 
Continent; the strengthening of morale is closely re- 
lated to the improvement of material conditions; the 
development of European industrial strength can 
give a new feeling of self-confidence to the Euro- 
pean comraunity. In other words, it can kill Neutral- 
ism, which is after all only a recreation of doubt and 
despair, 

Finally, on the plane of inter-European relations, 
the Schuman Plan represents a decisive step towards 
the unity of Europe. Not only can it cement this 
unity by creating a community of interests where 
national rivalries used to thrive, but it can suppress 
these rivalries which have divided the countries of 
Europe. It would force the nations of Europe, in an 
essential though limited field, to work together. It 
would oblige the various nations to accept a first 
abandonment of sovereignty to the benefit of a supra- 
national authority. It would create supra-national 
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organs in which the peoples of Europe would be 
forced to collaborate; these organs would constitute 
the nucleus of federal institutions. 

This study of the Schuman Plan would be in- 
complete if we did not mention the other initiatives 
which have been inspired by the functionalist ap- 
proach to the problem of European unity. The plan 
for the European Army was inspired by this same 
functionalist approach, and may well constitute the 
second great step towards the unity of the Continent. 
Thanks to the popular support given to these 
initiatives, the French Government has recently been 
able to announce a third one, still more audacious, 
its project of a European constitution that would 
create a true political federation. Thus the ties be- 
tween the countries of Western Europe will be multi- 
plied and drawn closer in order to replace a group 
of weakened states—too small in comparison to the 
great unified continental masses such as the United 
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States of America and the U.S.S.R.—by a strong, 
prosperous and powerful unity. Thus will Europe, 
in collaboration with the U.S.A., recover her place 
and her role in world affairs. Instead of being one 
of the weak regions of the world, the Old Continent, 


once united, can become again not only a zone of 
stability, of prosperity and of power, but with the 
United States one of the two strong pillars upon 
which can rest peace, international security and hu- 
man progress. 


A Professor s Impressions of Spain 


I‘ive years ago, as I walked along one of Madrid’s 
smart avenues with a young member of the American 
Legation, he stopped to point out to me that in all 
of the United States one would not find a cleaner 
and more beautiful boulevard. It would have been 
difficult to deny it. I had just flown in from Morocco, 
where I had received a similar impression of the 
city of Tetuan: clean, new, orderly streets, people 
walking down on the left sidewalk and up on the 
right, beautiful cafés, exclusive clubs, handsomely 
uniformed officers, shabby soldiers, and Arabs, de- 
feated in arms but not in spirit, walking with their 
heads at such a proud angle that one had the im- 
pression that they were taller than anyone else. 

Madrid, I found at that time to be somewhat less 
orderly, but more lively and beautiful. Men in uni- 
form, though fewer in proportion to civilians, were 
very much in evidence, and on the terraces of the 
central cafés of Madrid well-dressed men and women 
sipped their refreshments with an air that was in- 
definably belligerent. Now and then a worker would 
pass by, as if he had no business in that part of the 
city and as if he were intent on making himself in- 
conspicuous. Soldiers ambled along, as shabby as 
they were in Tetuan, and patrolling the streets were 
different types of policemen: the old fashioned ones 
looking bored, as they always had in the past, the 
others in groups of two or three, armed as if they 
expected a riot at any moment. 

Today, Madrid is more beautiful than it was five 
years ago, and much more animated. Smart public 
gathering places are more crowded, and therefore 
the army officers appear to be fewer in proportion. 
Habitués of the cafés no longer give the impression 
that they are ready to defend their refreshments with 
their very lives. They look more relaxed, but the 
friendly, Spanish exuberance is missing. The pres- 
ence of many more civilians on the principal streets 
and boulevards may account for the fact that one is 
less conscious of the number of policemen, who no 
longer seem to be guarding every lamp post and 
corner with rifles and sub-machine guns; but workers, 
clad in the traditional faded blue denim, still avoid 
the middle of the city. Walking along these fine 
sections, enjoying life on the café terraces, and living 
in one of the most modern hotels (in which, for 
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$2.50 | had a luxurious room and bath and three 
excellent meals a day) enabled me to understand, not 
Spain, but the reason why so many, including official 
visitors from the United States, return from Madrid 
enchanted by their experiences and what they saw 
there. 

A tourist or an official visitor may wax enthusiastic 
impelled by very subjective reasons, but I gained 
an entirely different picture on my three-week, slow 
journey by car from Gibraltar to the French frontier. 
During this time I came in contact with all classes of 
people and had no difficulty in getting their reactions, 
for in Spain people do talk on the slightest provo- 
cation or when given the least encouragement. | 
knew from past experience that the center of Madrid 
or of any other large city, for that matter, is not 
really Spain, and that it may be the very opposite of 
what the country really is, whether one witnesses a 
riot, a revolution, or the luxurious social life of the 
small, fortunate minority. It is in the suburbs, the 
industrial centers, the smaller towns and villages, in 
the country and among the lower middle class where 
one senses what Spain really is. 

One does not need to do exhaustive economic re- 
search to come to the conclusion that the extremes of 
wealth and poverty in a country so fully conscious 
of injustices as Spain is today, will finally lead to 
disastrous results. It is somewhat shocking, for in- 
stance, to discover that, while in a hotel charging two 
dollars or two fifty a day for room and meals, lunch 
and dinner consist of four or five courses, a skilled 
worker, a clerk, policeman, librarian, teacher or pro- 
fessor finds it impossible to support even himself, 
not to mention his family, at the most modest level 
imaginable. It does not take profound economic 
research, involved figures and tables, I repeat, to 
realize how matters stand if a skilled worker has to 
work two days to buy a quart of olive oil (a basic 
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Spanish nutriment), or enough bread to feed a small 
family; nor does it require much thought to under- 
stand that such conditions in present-day Spain are 
creating a feeling of intense bitterness against the 
present régime and a definite drift towards the left 
on the part of social groups which, given any other 
alternative, would find Communism a most repellent 
philosophy. 

Indeed, considering the deep-rooted individualism 
of the Spanish people, Communism would seem to 
be the very last form of government that would 
prove workable for them. No country could be more 
unsuited to implement such a system, yet to anyone 
willing to leave the smug life of the hotel, the center 
of the cities, and the deceiving front which they 
present, and go out among the people, it would be 
apparent that Communism is gaining ground at a 
disturbing rate. 

This Leftward trend is by no means solely the 
result of the activities of Communist propagandists ; 
the majority are not really in sympathy with such 
an ideology, nor do they begin to understand it. The 
move toward the Left is emotional; it springs from 
the seething discontent existing among all the people 
who depend on a salary or wages; it is a revolt 
against the lamentable conditions in which they find 
themselves; it is a protest against their inequality 
before the law and the abuses and injustices to which 
they are subjected; and it is, above all, the natural 
reaction of people who are hungry. They find no 
other way to express their opposition to the present 
government, because in Spain only the extremes of 
Right and Left are militant: a very small percentage 
of the population, including the Falangists, who de- 
fend Franco on one pretext or another, and the Com- 
munist Underground, which propagandizes incessant- 
ly, and which sometimes gave me the impression that 
it operates very much in the open. 

Between the two extremes one finds the greatest 
number of the Spanish people, and whether they are 
or were Republicans, ranging from moderate Social- 
ists to conservatives, or former Monarchists, it 1s no 
secret that were a plebiscite to be held they would 
all vote for the return of a constitutional monarchy 
and would be joined by many Leftists, and by others 
who today profess allegiance to Franco. However, 
the center groups are inactive. They dislike Franco 
and are critical of conditions, but they would not 
favor an open revolt against the Dictator for fear 
of the numerically smaller but exceedingly well- 
organized Communist bloc gaining control. It would 
be difficult to estimate the proportionate strength of 
these center groups, but it is most probably some- 
where between sixty to eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation. The Falangists and Leftists are fully aware 
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of the fact that, although the objective of these vari- 
ous middle groups is identical, owing to the fact that 
they are at present disorganized, inactive and in- 
nocuous, only through a plebiscite could they possi- 
bly hope to gain control of Spanish affairs. Yet one 
leaves Spain with the impression that the salvation 
of the country could come only through these center 
groups, provided that the change is not violent. 

As things stand today, Spain offers one more 
example of the power, or latent power, of well- or- 
ganized, militant and ruthless minorities, as exem- 
plified by the Falange at one extreme and the Com- 
munists at the other. If a change ever comes through 
violence, it will be a bloody one. Hatred has cut 
too deep into the Spanish heart, not only as a direct 
result of the civil war but perhaps even more due to 
all the suffering endured in the intervening years, 
which in many cases could have been averted. Franco 
has made many serious mistakes, not the least of 
which were the persecuting of harmless liberals and 
even conservatives for their political beliefs, and the 
almost complete destruction of the small middle class 
by failing to do anything to prevent their economic 
collapse. Today everyone below the social level of 
the big business executive goes hungry. Even a large 
number of well-established professional men find it 
difficult to support their families with any degree of 
dignity. These stabilizing groups have been forced 
through needless persecution, poverty or both, into 
the growing camp of the discontented. They have 
been humiliated, distrusted, and often punished when 
they failed to render homage to the new régime. 

A Falangist tried to prove to me on paper that, 
according to official price lists, a bank clerk, librarian, 
or professor could live “modestly,” but when I cited 
the actual price of things obtainable only in the black 
market (extraperlo), he shrugged his shoulders with 
the remark: “We can’t help that; the Government 
is not responsible for everything.” Yet, if there is 
one thing in which Spaniards of all classes or political 
leanings agree, it is the undeniable fact that the black 
market, which has gripped the nation for years, is 
controlled by officials on the highest government 
level. It is no secret that one of the reasons for the 
many changes in the Cabinet last July was the wide- 
spread corruption, in addition to the protest strikes 
which not even the thousands of arrests and the 
threat of severe punishment could stop. 

The defenders of Franco like to call the attention 
of the visitor to all the rebuilding done in the center, 
or wealthy part of the cities. They point with pride 
to the enormous building which houses the Air Min- 
istry in Madrid, a rather incongrouous sight in a 
country which has to buy its planes abroad. The 
University City is now finally nearing completion. 
But as one travels through Spain, the constructions 
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which stand out as shocking monuments to malnutri- 
tion, starvation, and the existing unsanitary and 
crowded conditions are the sanatoriums. Tubercu- 
Josis is increasing alarmingly in Spain, and all the 
new and improvised sanatoriums are not sufficient to 
house the afflicted; a policeman in Salamanca in- 
formed me that four out of every six deaths in that 
city are caused by it. Even on the northern coast, in 
Asturias, Santander and the Basque provinces, where 
the standard of living has always been considerably 
higher than in the rest of the country, the disease is 
spreading, and one of the largest tuberculosis hospi- 
tals in the world is now nearing completion outside 
of Bilbao. 

I remember how often I was asked five years ago: 
“Why doesn’t the United States realize that Franco 
and the Spanish people are not the same and help 
us?” And the most heart-rending question of all: 
“Why doesn’t America send us bread?” Bread is all 
the majority of the people asked for. 

It was a difficult question to answer, because when 
one witnesses such poverty and misery, the heart re- 
fuses to concede the validity of decisions made in re- 
prisal against the policy and activities of a dictator, 
such as has been the case in connection with Franco. 
Now, five years later, barring a small minority who 
yearn for American help, Spaniards are opposed to it, 
for several reasons. In the first place, no help is wel- 
come which will serve only to consolidate the power 
of the Dictator; and secondly, Spaniards are of the 
opinion that such help in no way will improve the 
condition of the people, since it is not directed to- 
ward that end. It will probably benefit high govern- 
ment and military officials exclusively, and not trickle 
down even to the very small upper middle class. One 
of the causes of Spain’s present economic plight is the 
large and costly army that it has to support, and 
American help for the purpose of increasing or mod- 
ernizing it would, in the end, serve only to add to 
the unbearable burden which rests upon the people 
and worsen economic conditions. 

It does not take too much investigating, if one 
moves away from the hotel areas, to find out that in- 
directly Franco is doing more to advance the cause of 
Communism than any other man in Europe today. 

It has become usual to speak of the importance of 
the Iberian Peninsula and Franco’s army in case of 
war with Russia, without giving it much thought. 
What one hears on this side of the water echoes faith- 
fully the Falangist official and military arguments. 
Upon closer examination I discovered that a contrary 
opinion is held by all except what appears to be about 
20 to 30% of the people inside Spain. Spaniards, 
due to almost three years of civil war, have developed 
a keen war consciousness, and their conclusions are 
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based on a very realistic evaluation of all the factors 
involved. The contention that Spain is neither nec- 
essary for victory nor indispensable to prevent defeat 
is widely held. Few Spaniards, even among those 
most interested in American help for personal rea- 
sons, understand of what use bases and military and 
naval installations would be. Since among the Euro- 
pean countries Spain is farthest from Russia, it is as- 
sumed that if Russia were to be victorious to the 
point of making the nearer bases untenable, the situa- 
tion would be hopeless. 

We do not seem to understand in the United 
States that the Spanish army could not really be re- 
lied upon, for the simple reason that the rank and 
file is made up of the sons of peasants and workers, 
the bitterest enemies of the Spanish Dictator. Wheth- 
er it is true or not, as it is rumored in Spain, that the 
majority of the army officers have Monarchist lean- 
ings, the fact remains that it is quite possible that the 
Spanish soldiers, given the opportunity, would not 
hesitate to revolt. This does not mean that they are 
Communists or Communist sympathizers, but that 
they would take advantage of any situation to bring 
about a change, which is what the majority of Span- 
iards would favor. Fully cognizant of this fact, 
Franco, it would seem, is taking no chances. His 
statement last August that he would not permit the 
Spanish army to come into contact with the armies 
of the European democracies for fear of “contamina- 
tion” is a definite proof that he puts no trust in his 
army’s loyalty.’ His army is distributed all over the 
country into well-balanced units, and its disposition 
serves the double purpose of holding the people in 
check and forestalling any army rebellion that might 
be instigated by the Monarchists. I am convinced 
that in the event of war with Russia, the Spanish Dic- 
tator would not go beyond the point of declaring 
war. The army would remain on Spanish soil, placed 
in such a way as to give, above all, maximum pro- 
tection to his régime. He held out against the pres- 
sure of Hitler and Mussolini, and in the event of war 
with Russia, he will do the same with the United 
States and the European democracies. 

Washington would do well to study the actual 
conditions in Spain today away from official centers. 
We must realize that it is the Spanish people that 
should be considered and helped, if possible. Such 
action would be a really effective fight against Com- 
munism. It would bring about the degree of stabil- 
ity so necessary to the success of a more democratic 
government which, under favorable conditions, is 
likely to replace the present régime in the not too 
distant future, and it would help to prevent a pos- 
sible second civil war which might prove to be even 
more sanguinary than the first. 
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Our First Hundred Years in Asia 


The century that has just passed, from 1850 to 
1950, has been one of tremendous changes among the 
nations of the world. Empires that were old and 
great, notably the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian, 
have passed away; two, Japan and Germany have 
both risen and fallen; and two others, Russia and 
the United States, have become super-powers, the 
one military and the other naval. Occupying the 
northern half of the joint continents of Europe and 
Asia, Russia dominates an incomparable mass of terri- 
tory, while the United States has established armed 
bases across both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
making itself the one global power. There is no 
other with significant force on our side of either 
ocean. 

It is for this country an extraordinary develop- 
ment, one which our people, only a few years ago, 
would hardly have believed possible. Yet, one of 
the two phases of the expansion, that across the Pa- 
cific, was considerably of our own making. Our as- 
sociation with the nations of Western Europe is a 
relatively new undertaking. Until the coming of 
the first World War it was a traditional policy with 
us to avoid “entanglements” across the Atlantic. 
Even after that war we withdrew ourselves substan- 
tially from European affairs. “Never again” was‘an 
expression frequently heard, meaning that we would 
not participate in another European conflict. But 
this was not our policy with regard to Eastern Asia. 
Across the Pacific we began our interventions nearly 
a hundred years ago. We began by opening Japan 
and Korea—two countries we are now fighting to 
protect. 

At that period in history expansion was an accepted 
procedure among the nations. Those who could were 
still acquiring territory beyond ‘their borders; and 
for doing this they were not discredited. Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, France and Britain all possessed 
great empires that they had conquered. In 1850 
two of them, France and Britain, were advancing 
further into the East; they were moving up into 
China. It was then that the United States decided 
to move out across the Pacific, there, in effect, to 
meet these European Powers. 

Not many of the American people were at that 
time interested in what was happening overseas. They 
had still the vast territory taken from Mexico to 
occupy; they had still the Indian tribes west of the 
Mississippi to subdue; and they had still the Civil 
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War to wage. But there was in the blood of some 
of us the spirit of the seas. A few were already 
venturing out to the Orient in sailing vessels, and 
naval officers were already looking with interest out 
upon the expanse of water to our west. It was in 
1853 that Commodore Perry took a squadron of 
naval vessels out across the Pacific, authorized by 
President Fillmore to demand the opening of Japan. 

The three Far Eastern countries, Japan, Korea 
and China, had long been closed to foreigners, and 
now their governments were trying in particular to 
keep the white invader off their shores. But each 
in turn was to find the pressure from the West too 
great to resist. The British, followed by the French, 
opened the empire of China, and we Americans, fol- 
lowed by the Dutch, French and British, opened the 
“hermit kingdoms” of Japan and Korea. 

The governments and peoples of the three Eastern 
countries responded differently to the incursions. The 
Koreans were too feeble to offer resistance. The 
Chinese tried and failed. The Japanese perceived 
the superior might of the people who had come across 
oceans in ships “propelled by fire,” carrying cannon 
that could bombard their coastal cities. They saw 
that the only hope of saving their land from a long 
tenure of foreign occupation lay in changing their 
antequated ways, in abolishing their old clan system, 
in unifying the nation, in establishing police forces 
and courts of law, and, above all, in creating an effec- 
tive army and navy. An army alone would not be 
sufficient, for their country was relatively small and 
was surrounded by water. 

For nearly fifty years Great Britain, France and 
the United States had the field of Eastern Asia effec- 
tively to themselves, and during these decades there 
was no serious disagreement among them. They 
participated (as did also Holland), in 1863, in a 
joint bombardment of the Japanese Port of Shimono- 
seki; and the British and the French fought together 
against the Chinese in 1860. But when the Germans 
and the Russians moved into the sphere a series of 
rivalries began that provoked a series of wars. The 
Russians entered Manchuria in 1896 and the Ger- 
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mans entered the Chinese Province of Shantung in 
1897. The Russians proceeded at once to construct a 
naval base at Port Arthur and the Germans to con- 
struct one at Kiaochow. These fortifications were 
disturbing not only to the French and British but 
also to the Chinese and Japanese. The partitioning 
of China was threatened and the security of Japan 
was menaced. 

The developing tension aroused the interest of the 
American Government, and, implementing the occa- 
sion of our war with Spain, we acquired a chain of 
islands extending across the Pacific. We annexed 
the Hawaiian group and took from Spain the islands 
of Guam, Midway, Wake and the Philippines. We 
had already acquired Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
from Russia. 

A defeat sometimes has a sobering effect and that 
which the Spanish suffered at our hands, in 1898, 
caused them to make a retreat that saved them from 
further troubles in the East. Their government 
was the first of those of the West to see that distant 
overseas possessions were not worth the cost of hold- 
ing; and, finding a willing purchaser in the empire- 
building Germany, they rid themselves of the rest 
of their possessions in the Pacific. They sold to 
Germany the Marshall, Marianne and Caroline 
groups of islands. These several unimportant but 
extended archipelagoes flanked the Philippines, but 
our government did not object to the transfer, for 
we did not regard Germany as a potential enemy. 

We had now our first fighting of any importance 
to do with Asiatic peoples. We had to suppress an 
independence movement among the Filipinos and 
later to conquer the Moros. These people, being 
Mohammedans, looked upon the Christian as an in- 
fidel, and as they had succeeded in keeping the Span- 
iards off their islands they fought desperately to 
keep Americans also off. 

To us these conflicts in the Philippines were unim- 
portant actions, but they were regarded differently 
by the peoples of the East. To them, in spite of our 
professions of good intentions, we gave the impres- 
sion of being much the same as other aggressors. 
Although we had refused to take part in the general 
scramble for “spheres of influence” in China—we 
had declared the policy of the “open door and equal 
opportunity” for all foreign nations in the country— 
we were nevertheless regarded by the Chinese as 
“white barbarians” little better than those who came 
from Europe. 

Only two years later, in 1900, the ignorant leaders 
of the Boxer Movement persuaded the old Empress 
Dowager, who then ruled China, that they possessed 
charms which made them invulnerable to bullets, and 
she authorized the attempt to drive all the invaders 
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into the sea. Missionaries as well as soldiers and 
Americans as well as Russians were to go. Many 
were slain and the foreign Legations at Pekin were 
surrounded. All the foreign Powers, including Japan, 
then sent armed forces to the walled capital to re- 
lieve the besieged Legations. And after this ex- 
perience all kept garrisons there or at the nearby 
Treaty Port of Tientsin. We Americans, like the 
British and the Japanese, kept troops ashore and gun- 
boats in Chinese rivers for more than forty years 
thereafter, no Chinese Government being able to in- 
sure the safety of foreigners. 

But though the foreign armies had gone as allies 
to Pekin the wide rifts among their governments 
continued. The disagreement of immediate impor- 
tance was between the Russians and the now armed 
Japanese—with the French and the Germans favor- 
ing the former and the British and Americans the 
latter. The Russians had now fully occupied Man- 
churia and were looking covetously across the Yalu 
River into Korea, and the Japanese regarded the Rus- 
sian advance as a menace to their hard-won security. 

They were not, however, strong enough alone to 
challenge the Russian advance, for Russia might call 
upon France, her ally in Europe, or offer Germany, 
then striving for expansion, some inducement to at- 
tack Japan by sea. To forestall these probabilities 
the Japanese sought and obtained a Treaty of Alliance 
with Great Britain—long an opponent of Russian ex- 
pansions. The Treaty was signed in 1902 and the 
Japanese attack on Port Arthur began the war for 
Manchuria in 1904. 

The alliance had the sanction of the United States. 
Theodore Roosevelt was President at the time, and 
with his pro-Japanese leadership the American press 
and people acclaimed the succession of costly victories 
that took the Japanese, in 1905, as far as the city of 
Mukden. They had not the manpower or the re- 
sources to drive the armies of the Tzar out of more 
than half of the territory. 

When the Japanese attained their victory an end 
came to our sympathy for them. They began to 
assert themselves as a free and equal Power, and we 
were not willing to accept them as such. While to 
us there seemed logic in our opposition, to them there 
seemed prejudice. 

Accordingly, when the Revolution began in China, 
in 1911, we rejoiced in the overthrow of the deca- 
dent Manchu Dynasty and the proclamation of a 
Republic. Wishfuily we believed that the people 
of China had at last awakened, and we thought as 
we hoped that they would soon become a balance to 
the power of Japan. But we were disappointed. 
Instead of the four hundred million people becoming 
united and efficient they were further disintegrated 
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and impoverished. Instead of the reformer Sun 
Yat-sen becoming the over-all leader of a new nation, 
some thirty or forty military chieftans—several of 
the strongest being illiterate men who had risen to 
power from ordinary banditry—became as many rival 
War Lords. The struggle for personal power and 
wealth continued from that time to the present—tak- 
ing a toll of tens of millions of Chinese lives. 

In 1914, three years after the outbreak of the 
Chinese Revolution, the first World War began. This 
conflict, pitting the greatest Sea Power and the great- 
est Land Power against each other, made the United 
States the nation holding the balance of power on the 
Atlantic. It also made Japan supreme in power 
across the Pacific. Of necessity the European Powers 
had to withdraw their armed forces from the East, 
leaving a vacuum for Japan to fill. What we should 
do then became a subject of fierce domestic debate. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance, being still in force, 
the Japanese had promptly, in 1914, declared war on 
Germany. They had then—easily and quickly, for 
the German garrisons were smal]—taken over the’ 
German holdings in Shantung Province and the 
groups of islands the Germans had acquired from 
Spain. To these Japanese expansions our Navy De- 
partment objected on the ground that the islands 
flanked the Philippines, and our State Department 
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threatened the independence of that country. The 
Japanese had also made a series of “Twenty-one 
Demands” on China that would have made them in 
future the foreign Power with dominant influence in 
the disordered country. 

Meanwhile the dispute the American Government 
was having with the British on the Atlantic was en- 
couraging to Japanese military men. It gave them 
the idea that they could proceed with impunity in 
their policy of expansion. Until after our election 
in November 1916, the American Government and 
people seemed determined to keep out of the war. 
Until a few weeks before we entered, in 1917, we 
were claiming the right of neutrals to “freedom of 
the seas”; we were challenging the right of Britain 
to keep our merchant ships from entering German 
ports. And immediately after the conclusion of the 
war we resumed our pressure on the British, thereby 
further confusing the Japanese. We proceeded to 
outbuild the British Navy. 

The purpose of President Wilson in calling for 
this construction was at first to press the British into 
support for his project for a League of Nations. It 
was later, on his return from the Peace Conference 
at Paris, to press the American people to enter the 
League. In one of his public addresses he declared 
that unless we entered the organization it would be 
necessary to construct and maintain a navy superior 
to any possible combination of assailants. To this 
project the Navy Department gave vigorous support, 
the General Board reporting to Congress there was 
“no time to be lost.” And Congress appropriated 
the necessary hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The war had left but three great navies still upon 
the seas. The German High Seas Fleet had surren- 
dered at Scapa Flow, and the French nation had 
been so severely impoverished that it could no longer 
maintain a great navy as well as a good army. Only 
the American, British and Japanese remained. Our 
Navy was amply superior to the Japanese and there 
was no danger to us from the British; but our argu- 
ments for outbuilding the British Navy gave Japa- 
nese military and naval men the impression that, in 
fact, “never again” would we go to war on the side 
of Britain. 

(The writer of this article, when adviser to the 
Japanese Government, wrote a report for its Navy 
warning its admirals that in case of war with either 
of the English-speaking peoples the other would 
come to its assistance. ) 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance had never been de- 
signed or intended for opposition to the United 
States. If such an idea had entered the English 
mind it would have caused the break-up of the Brit- 
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ish Empire. Canada of necessity, and probably 
Australia and New Zealand in alarm, would have 
seceded from union with the mother country. Never- 
theless, our contention continued until, in 1921, the 
London Government, with reluctance and apologies, 
notified Tokyo that the Treaty would have to be 
terminated. It was a peculiar episode in our history. 

The Japanese had served the Allies well during 
the war. Entering it soon after the beginning, they 
had driven German raiding vessels off the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. For four years, while our Navy 
was concentrated in the Atlantic, the Japanese had 
patrolled the other oceans from the Suez Canal to 
Panama. They had convoyed British troopships and 
cargo vessels between India and Australia and the 
Mediterranean. But they had aroused our opposi- 
tion. 

Under pressure from us the civil officials, who still 
controlled the government, made several concessions. 
They withdrew their forces from Shantung Province, 
substantially reduced their “Demands” on China and 
accepted a mandate from the League of Nations over 
the islands taken from Germany. But the resentment 
of the nation at our interferences persisted and in- 
creased, and by 1931 the military leaders had made 
themselves masters of the government. Thereafter, 
they embarked upon expansions as they saw fit, in 
defiance of protests from the United States and the 
League of Nations. And when the second World 
War came they allied their country with Germany— 
with the consequences we have seen. 

Over this hundred years what became our Far 
Eastern policy was based on three general ideas. One, 
which was argued at the time we took the Philippines, 
was that valuable trade was to be got by being friend- 
ly to the peoples of the awakening continent. The 
quick coming of the succession of wars proved this 
contention wrong. The cost of keeping armed forces 
across the Pacific was, from the beginning, greater 
than the profits we, as a nation, derived. The second 
argument was that if any one nation became dominant 
over a mass of Asia’s manpower it would become a 
menace to our security. That is why we opposed 
Japan’s expansion. The third was that we had a 
moral duty to help and to lead the backward peoples 
of the East to better ways and conditions of life. This 
idea caused us to sympathize with the peoples of 
India and the Dutch East Indies, as well as others, in 
their desire for self-government. 

For many years more of our missionaries crossed 
the Pacific than went to all other regions of the 
world combined. Our churches and philanthropists 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in Asia. We 
financed not only churches but also schools and hos- 
pitals—in Japan, Korea, the Philippines, India and 
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particularly in China. Our Government allocated 
most of its share of the Boxer Indemnity to the edu- 
cation of young Chinese. We brought them to the 
United States and put them through American uni- 
versities, thinking that when they returned to their 
native land they would become effective leaders of 
their people. But the nation was in no condition to 
utilize enlightened services, and at best the “returned 
students” became civil officials under one or another 
of the War Lord administrations. The dictator 
governed—as he always has and will continue to do 
in backward countries. Democracy cannot be be- 
stowed upon a people; they must attain it themselves. 
And the process of attainment is painfully slow. 
Now, since the conclusion of the second World 
War, we have assumed a series of far-flung and long- 
lasting obligations in the Orient. They extend into 
the Near as well as the Far East. In alliance with 
European Powers we are helping Turkey to retain 
her position in Asia-Minor, while across the Pacific 
we have pledged ourselves, by the recent signing of 
treaties, to the defense of Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. We have also taken 
over the control and administration of thousands of 
minor islands. We have taken over two groups that 
had long been Japanese, the Ryuku and the Bonin 
Islands, and three that were first Spanish, then Ger- 
man and then Japanese, the Marshall, Mariannes 
and Carolines. Besides these positive engagements 
we are also substantially the allies of Britain, France 
and Holland in the retention of what remains of 
their possessions in the East, beginning at the Suez 
Canal and extending to Indo-China and Hongkong. 
Our immediate problem is Korea. After “libera- 
ting” that peninsula from Japan we were not permit- 


ted to establish its independence. We were not able — 


to make secure even the southern half, the portion 
below the thirty-eighth parallel. And as the little 
country, with frontiers on China and Russia, will 
never be strong enough to defend itself that respon- 
sibility will be permanently ours. 

Although our interventions in the East have been 
generally well meant, they have, on the whole, 
neither benefitted the people nor established our 
security. We are now fighting Koreans and Chinese, 
while our armed forces face in the Soviet-Union a 
better-placed enemy than was Japan. In freeing the 
Korean and Chinese people from the Japanese ag- 
gressor we did not improve their lot, while in de- 
stroying the power of Japan we removed the barrier 
that nation provided between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. 

When our naval vessels first crossed the Pacific 
our country was a minor Power, and we were only 
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one of several intervening in affairs in Eastern Asia. 
Today we are the Power in control of the seas around 
that continent. We have entered the vacuum the 
Japanese tried to fill when the retirement of the Eu- 
ropean Powers began. This is a tremendous under- 


taking. It is now engaging half a million of our men 
in arms and costing us tens of billions of dollars a 
year. The danger we fear is the spread of com- 
munism over Asia. There is, however, another risk: 
In time we may exhaust ourselves. 


Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla President of Chile 


What kind of a person is the President of Chile? 
That is the question people in the United States 
asked in 1950 when he came to this country for a 
visit. The answer was soon apparent. North Ameri- 
cans were delighted by this man who came prepared 
to represent his great nation in our highest councils 
and who brought honor to his name by his actions. 
Those who were fortunate enough to meet him social- 
ly were charmed and astonished by his boundless 
energy and ability to enjoy life. All were impressed 
with his graciousness and his smile. 

I asked myself a similar question in January 1951 

when going with our American Ambassador Bowers 
and several of the American staff to call upon Presi- 
dent Gonzalez Videla in Santiago, Chile, and to 
meet him for the first time (I had not had this plea- 
sure as I had been in Greece when he came to the 
United States the year before). The few minutes we 
expected to stay with the President turned into an 
hour and a half of warm and friendly conversation, 
with President Gonzalez Videla giving me, as the 
newcomer to Chile, a picture of the difficulties facing 
his country, but at the same time pointing out what 
was, could, and must be done to bring about the as- 
pirations of the Chileans. The conversation was oc- 
casioned by my trip to Chile in connection with The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs which had been 
working with the Government of Chile since 1943 to 
help that Government solve some of the difficult 
public health and sanitation problems.* 
It was evident President Gonzalez Videla was well 
aware of the health problems confronting his people 
and what was being done by the cooperative public 
health program of his Government and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. As he talked, I felt the 
sincerity of his appreciation for the cooperation of the 
United States with his country. 

When we left his office, we took with us the im- 

_ pression that we had been talking to a man who loves 
his country and wants to help his people. 


*The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a corporation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, was organized by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller as Coordinator of the Office of Inter-American Affairs in 1942, and 
in 1943 entered into an agreement with the Government of Chile for a 
joint program of public health. 
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But who was this man, and what had brought him 
to the highest office of his country? 

Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla was born on No- 
vember 22, 1898, son of Don Gabriel Gonzalez and 
Sra. Teresa Videla. He first studied in his home 
town and then obtained his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chile in 1923. The years Gonzalez Videla 
was in school preparing for his profession marked a 
crucial period in the social and political development 
of Chile. The leadership of the nation was passing 
from the hands of the landed aristocracy to those of 
a rising professional bourgeoisie. 

The nitrate monopoly that had supported a weak- 
ened agricultural economy failed, and this in addi- 
tion to the world-wide crisis that followed the First 
World War, introduced fundamental changes in the 
economic structure. 

The labor movements were coming of age; they 
had gained great strength and were using their power 
to demand better living conditions and improved op- 
portunities for work. Labor was participating in 
public affairs. 

The Radical Party which had existed for some 
time as the chief exponent of change, sponsored the 
vast social programs that were to become the main 
tasks of future governments. 

In the midst of the political and social conflict, 
several leaders were already gaining prominence. 
Don Arturo Alessandri, future President of the Re- 
public and author of the present social legislation of 
Chile, became the champion of social reform. Don 
Gabriel Gonzales Videla, a young university student, 
became an enthusiastic supporter of Allessandri, and 
in this manner initiated his political career. 

His life was varied in those days following his 
graduation from the university. He did not limit his 
activities to the practice of law, but attended and be- 
gan to dominate the assemblies, and with the inten- 
tion of influencing public opinion, he became inter- 
ested in and directed several newspapers. In a land 
where the middle-class is still small, Gonzalez Videla 
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felt that the intellectuals, the white-collar people 
and the professionals had a right to participate and 
influence the administration of the country, and that 
more of them should take their place in government. 
He has practiced this philosophy and has held both 
elective and appointive positions. 

He was elected to Congress and was President of 
the Chamber of Deputies from 1932 to 1934. He 
continued to support measures that gave greater op- 
portunities to the people. 

In 1937 he obtained the unification of all the left- 
wing parties to support the candidacy of Don Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda to the Presidency, and made possible 
in this manner the triumph of the “Popular Front 
Administration.” 

Gonzalez Videla also entered the field of diploma- 
cy as Minister to France, Belgium and Luxemburg in 
1939-41, where he witnessed the fall of Paris. Upon 
his return from Europe, he made a well-remembered 
speech that was an appeal to Chileans to defend the 
democratic cause. He urged the nation to fight 
fascism, anticipating the foreign policy of the Chilean 
government in future years. However, at that pre- 
cise moment his gesture was called “Gabriel’s folly.” 
At this time a new appointment took him to Brazil 
as Ambassador where he remained from 1942 to 
1944. 

When President Juan Antonio Rios died, Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla was in the Senate. He presented 
his candidacy to the Presidency and was elected in 
1946 by a large majority. 

This was a very difficult period in the affairs of 
Chile and of the entire world. World War II had 
just ended and all nations were trying to return to 
a peace-time economy with a minimum of difficulties. 
In Chile, certain industries that had flourished during 
the war were bound to be affected and the wide pro- 
gram of industrialization was just starting. The re- 
adjustment of trade started the inflationary process 
that has been one of the chief problems of this ad- 
ministration. President Gonzalez Videla has man- 
aged to guide with some real success the economic 
policies and development of his country in spite of 
the many difficulties that have been present. 

At the international level, Chile had pledged 
wholehearted allegiance to the United Nations, and 
President Gonzalez Videla had been one of the dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference. The Presi- 
dent felt the need to formulate a clear ideological 
position for the country, and as was the case of most 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, this posi- 
tion tended to be opposed to the political outlook of 
the communist countries. In regional affairs, the posi- 
tion of the country could be defined more easily. 
Tradition and common interests united the republics 
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of the Americas, and this unity had been strengthened 
by the war and the inter-dependence it forced. Prac- 
tical programs which would increase this relationship 
had been undertaken by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, in the Meetings of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics, which were being celebrated 
periodically, and by regional agencies such as the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and others. 

Under the President, numerous efforts were being 
made by Chile to keep abreast of the developments in 
science, education, medicine, agriculture, which offer 
possibilities for improving the standards of the peo- 
ple. When the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
was created as the result of a Conference of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs in Rio de Janeiro in 1942 and 
a new form of inter-American cooperation was in- 
itiated, Chile welcomed the facilities offered by the 
United States to undertake a program of health and 
sanitation. 

When Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla became Presi- 
dent this program had been in progress for three 
years. In this brief period of time it had accom- 
plished remarkable works, and had established itself 
as an important and influential part of the Public 
Health Service of Chile. The program benefited 
from the understanding and sympathy of the Chilean 
Government, and gradually gained the support of 
the people of the country who received the final 
benefits of the health centers, the hospitals, the water 
systems, the sanatoriums, and the sewerage systems 
that were derived from the program. 

The President, who had especially stressed the 
need of training Chileans to carry out educational, 
agricultural and health programs adequately, was 
gratified to see that the cooperative health and sani- 
tation program too was paying particular attention 
to the preparation of experts, technicians, and other 
personnel for future work in public health. 

Chile is preparing for Presidential elections in the 
coming year. Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla will 
have completed a difficult task. During the past six 
years, however, Chile has weathered the most critica] 
period of the process of industrialization; housing 
will have been improved and increased tremendously, 
the health of the people will have been improved, 
there will be increased opoportunities for a fuller life 
for a greater number of Chileans. All of this will 


‘have been accomplished through legislation and by 


maintaining the loyalty of the people and the friend- 
ship of other nations. Not all of the problems of 
the country have been solved but all of them are 
being dealt with to some extent. 

The opportunity to see President Gonzalez Videla 
in action and to view first hand some phases of the 
President’s program of development came several 
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days after our first meeting when I was asked to- 
gether with representatives from the Embassy and 
the Institute to accompany the President on a trip 
to his home town, La Serena. We were to depart 
from Vina del Mar, the locale of the summer resi- 
dency of the President. Here, at luncheon we met 
Senora: Gonzalez Videla and their charming daugh- 
ters, Sylvia and Rosita. To us it seemed impossible 
that the beautiful Senora and President Gonzalez 
were grandparents. Senora Gonzalez Videla also is 
active in helping the people of Chile and she has es- 


Unidentified man in center is pointing out lo- 
cations of projects being carried out by the 
Government of Chile. On the right of the 
man with pointer (hat in hand) is Kenneth 
R. Iverson, President of The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. On the left of the 
man with pointer is Don Gabriel Gonzdlez 
Videla, President of Chile. Location: La Sere- 
na, Chile. 


tablished a nation-wide reputation for the several] 
large low-cost housing projects she has been respon- 
sible for developing. 


The trip north was started at nine in the morning 
in the President’s plane. No sooner were we off the 
ground than the President opened his briefcase, 
spread maps and papers before us and for the entire 
trip we were deep in discussion of what is being done 
for and by the people of La Serena. Here was a 
man who knew the problems of his people and was 
determined to help them solve their difficulties and 
obtain a better life. We were in La Serena before 
noon. For us the day had hardly started with this 
man of tremendous enthusiasm and energy. 


La Serena was settled early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and while only next to Santiago in importance 
during the colonial days it is today the fourth city 
of Chile. The site of the city is on the ocean in a 
rich agricultural valley famed for its fruits. 
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First, the President opened a meeting of national 
educators, spoke at a large luncheon, then proceeded 
to show us the city. It was soon evident that Presi- 
dent Gonzalez Videla had taken a personal interest 
in every phase of the low-cost housing projects, pub- 
lic buildings, apartments, health installations, sanita- . 
tion facilities, the farm settlement program, and the 
system of schools beginning with the primary, prog- 
ressing through secondary and including a technical 
university. He plans to make La Serena one of the 
principal educational centers in Chile. 


Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla is in his fifties. Phy- 
sically he is neither tall nor short. He has graying 
hair, his smile is remarkable, and his sense of humor 
has survived numberless difficult moments. As he 
climbed in and out of the car during the afternoon, 
visiting communities and examining the construction, 
he was the leader these people looked to and loved. 
There was no personal bodyguard—there was no 
necessity for such a guard. The people knew him 
and he called many by their first names and spoke to 
them about their work and their families. On one 
occasion, he put his arms around a young man who 
had showed us his new home in one of the low-cost 
housing developments and told how this fellow had 
once been a Communist, and before he could say 
more the young man proudly said he was no longer 
a Communist. President Gonzalez Videla believes 
that men who have the opportunity to earn a fair 
living for their families make good citizens in a 
democracy, and that democracy as understood in the 
Western world is what he wants for Chile. 
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William Ladd: Peace Maker 


Because early nineteenth century America was a 
period of great religious and physical activity, it 
gave birth to many vigorous humanitarian move- 
ments, movements which even today profoundly in- 
fluence our lives. Among these was the organized 
peace movement, whose strength was derived from 
two main sources: the influence of Christian pacifism 
and the American experience in matters of peace. 
One could point with pride to the many peace 
treaties between the pioneers and the Indians, to 
Penn’s Plan for the Permanent Peace of Europe, 
written in 1694, to Franklin’s and Paine’s support 
of an international congress to arbitrate disputes, and 
particularly to the United States government itself, 
in which “thirteen Sovereign States had renounced 
their right to declare war independently, and had 
clothed a Supreme Court with ‘affirmative jurisdic- 
tion’ over all interstate disputes, backed only by a 
moral sanction—the first real International Tri- 
bunal in history.” 

Americans were a peaceful people. 

In addition to Christian pacifism and American 
experience in peace, there was the wide-spread influ- 
ence of the millennial prophets in the first two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Many heeded the 
advice of these prophets and joined humanitarian 
movements. 

To this American proclivity to peace and belief 
in the Millennium there was added between 1812 
and 1815 a widespread opposition to “Mr. Madison’s 
War.” Consequently, when the news of Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo reached the United States, it 
released the energies of these divergent peace ele- 
ments and provided the impetus for the formation 
of the world’s first peace society, which was formed 
in New York City on August 14, 1815. Other so- 
cieties in Massachusetts and Ohio were formed soon 
thereafter. 

But until 1819, when William Ladd (1778- 
1841), a Harvard graduate and retired sea captain, 
became actively interested in the cause of peace, the 
peace movement remained a disunited group of 
peace societies moving their separate ways. Ladd 
gave to the movement just that amount of rational- 
ism and religious enthusiasm which appealed to 
Americans and which placed the drive for interna- 
tional peace on the crest of the rising tide of early 
nineteenth century humanitarianism. 
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William Ladd 


William Ladd was born in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, on May 10, 1778, a descendent of an early 
colonial settler. Upon his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1797, he shipped to sea as a common sailor 
on one of his father’s ships and within eighteen 
months took command of one of the largest ships 
that had ever sailed out of Portsmouth. After his 
marriage in 1799 to Sophia Ann Augusta Stidolph 
of London, Ladd left the sea and engaged in various 
enterprises, among which was the establishment of a 
cotton plantation in Spanish-owned Florida, manned 
by Dutch emigrants, with the avowed intention of 
undermining slavery. The plan failing, Ladd 
settled down in 1812 at Minot, Maine, as a gentle- 
man farmer, manufacturer, and inventor of agricul- 
tural implements. Here he joined the Congrega- 
tional Church and became active in the temperance 
movement, the American Colonization Society, home 
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and foreign missions, seamen’s welfare, Indian wel- 
fare, and Sabbath schools—a man seeking a cause to 
live for. What narrowed his activities and turned 
him to the struggle for peace was a visit to the death- 
bed of Reverend Jesse Appleton, President of Bow- 
doin College, a peace advocate, and his reading of 
Noah Worcester’s A Solemn Review of the Custom 
of War. Henceforth he was rivetted to the cause of 
peace for life. Even while he lived Ladd was so be- 
loved that he earned for himself the sobriquet “The 
Apostle of Peace.” And when he died, it was aptly 
said of him “a great man is fallen in Israel.” 

Early in his career in the peace movement Ladd 
firmly believed that international peace could be ob- 
tained through the work of the American peace so- 
cieties, which he amalgamated into a national or- 
ganization, the American Peace Society, on May 8, 
1828. By 1833, however, he realized that interna- 
tional peace depended on two factors: first, the crea- 
tion of a wide-spread popular sentiment against war; 
secondly, the formation of a logical and workable plan 
for an international organization capable of settling 
existing disputes and of laying the framework for 
lasting peace. And so he embarked on a writing and 
speaking campaign to paint the horrors of war and to 
debunk its glories. 

He noted the opposing interests between those 
who control the destinies of states and who gain all 
the glory and wealth in war, and the laboring classes, 
who bear the burdens of war. He appealed to 
those who called themselves Christians; he pleaded 
with women to form peace societies and to speak out 
against war; and he assured ministers that only 
when peace was established in Christian countries 
could the Christian religion hope to receive the re- 
spect which it merited. He wrote peace stories for 
children and directed Sunday schools. He spoke 
before other humanitarian groups and demonstrated 
that their success depended in a large measure on 
the success of the struggle for peace. These groups 
he urged to unite with the American Peace Society. 

Ladd had a plan for peace—one that was work- 
able. This plan, first announced in 1832 and com- 
pleted in 1840, was called the Congress of Nations 
and was modeled on the United States government. 
A congress of ambassadors from all nations choosing 
to send delegates was to comprise the Congress of 
Nations, or legislative branch. Delegates from mem- 
ber nations who were versed in law were to comprise 
the Court of Nations, the judicial branch. The 
sanctions of the executive branch of Ladd’s Con- 
gress of Nations were to be left to public opinion. 

In order to assure early widespread acceptance of 
the Congress of Nations and in order to show its po- 
tentials, Ladd proposed that the Congress immedi- 
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ately concern itself with outlawing certain inhumane 
acts of war and with limiting the spread of interna- 
tional disputes, matters which few individuals or 
nations could oppose. So effective was Ladd that 
men like ex-President John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, and Chancellor James 
Kent of the New York Supreme Court eagerly 
served on a committee of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Following the passage of resolutions by the 
Massachusetts Legislature and numerous non-polit- 
ical organizations, Ladd was given an audience with 
President Van Buren in 1839 to discuss the feasi- 
bility of an international government-sponsored 
peace conference. The peace movement had grown 
so strong by the 1850’s, according to a twentieth cen- 
tury scholar on international law, that, “had not the 
Crimean War broken out, the experiment of a con- 
ference would have been tried and a permanent court 
established.” 

“When we compare Ladd’s Congress of Nations 
with the Hague Conferences, we can readily see the 
validity of the statements made by authorities on in- 
ternational law that Ladd’s plan strongly influenced 
these conferences. The immediate objectives of 
Ladd’s Congress were to outlaw inhumane acts of 
war, to limit the spread of wars, to determine the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals, to codify inter- 
national law, and to organize a Court of Nations 
which would settle existing international problems. 
The Hague Conferences accomplished the follow- 
ing: established rules of warfare on land and on sea 
which tended to make wars less inhumane than thev 
had been; restricted the rights of belligerents and 
established the rights and duties of neutrals; urged 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes; 
established an arbitration court whose duties were 
to protect the rights of foreigners, to insure inter- 
course between warring and neutral nations, and to 
observe whether the laws of warfare were being ad- 
hered to. 

A comparison between Ladd’s Congress and the 
League of Nations reveals further interesting sim- 
ilarities in structure and procedure. In Ladd?s legis- 
lative branch, the Congress, each member nation was 
to be allowed one vote, and unanimous agreement 
was required in all matters. Two houses, the As- 
sembly and the Council, composed the legislative 
branch of the League. In the Council unanimous 
agreement on all matters was also required. In the 
judicial branch of Ladd’s Court of Nations, decisions 
were to be reached by majority decision, the same 
procedure existing in the Permanent Court, of the 
League. Neither in Ladd’s Congress nor in the 
League were provisions made for an executive 
branch; yet both Ladd and the supporters of the 
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League clearly recognized that their respective or- 
ganizations could not exist without the support of 
world opinion. 

The aims of Ladd’s plan and of the United Na- 
tions are similar—to establish international peace. 
And although both organizations state that all mem- 
ber nations are equal, in the U.N., as in the League 
of Nations, all members are not equal. This is seen 
most clearly in the Security Council. One finds a 
great similarity, however, between the International 
Court of Justice, the principal judicial body of the 
U.N., and Ladd’s Court of Nations. 

Ladd’s influence in his own time cannot accurate- 
ly be measured, but it may be sufficient to recall 


James Truslow Adams’ comment that “few men in 
the New England of his day have had a more lasting 
or a wider influence throughout the whole world” 


‘than Ladd. Ladd’s plan was considered to be the 


best thought of the nineteenth century on interna- 
tional peace, and its influence on the Hague Confer- 
ences and the League of Nations has frequently been 
noted. It is questionable whether Ladd’s plan for 
a Congress of Nations directly influenced the forma- 
tion of the U.N. in many important respects. This 
may be unfortunate. And it is this writer’s opinion 
that the success of the U.N. may in large measure 
depend upon the degree to which it follows the 
idealistic aims and simplified structure of Ladd’s 
Congress of Nations. 


Leaders For Peace in ’The American Peace Society 


NuMBER SEVEN 
NOAH WORCESTER 


On Christmas Day, 1814, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished in Boston which laid the first stone in the 


_ American Peace Movement. Its title was 4 Solemn 


Review of the Custom of War, and it seemed at the 
time so radical that it was hard to find a printer to 
publish it. Finally, however, it was issued anony- 
mously. The author, Noah Worcester, was in no 
sense an agitator, but a gentle, benevolent Christian 
minister. 


Worcester was born in Hollis, N. H., November 
25, 1758, son of a prominent member of the com- 
munity. His early schooling was irregular and at 
the age of 16 was interrupted when he became a fifer 
in the Revolutionary army. He barely escaped cap- 
ture at the battle of Bunker Hill and he was also in 
the battle of Bennington. In 1779, on his 21st birth- 
day, Worcester married Hannah Brown of Newbury- 
port, Mass. Three years later they moved to Thorn- 
ton, N. H., where, while remaining a farmer, he 
became, within five years, selectman, town clerk, 
Justice of the Peace and Representative in the State 
Legislature. 

Meanwhile, he worked hard to perfect his own 
education. Like many farmers of the time, he eked 
out his income by shoe-making, which Coleridge once 
called “an occupation which has been followed by 
more eminent men than any other trade.” Worcester 
always kept a board holding pen and paper on the 
end of his bench and at intervals stopped to set down 
his thoughts. 
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In 1786 he was licensed to preach and the follow- 
ing year ordained a Congregational minister. In that 
capacity he remained in Thornton 22 years. Always 
a faithful, if not a great preacher, his whole en- 
thusiasm seemed to go into writing, and, by 1813, 
editing. He had by that time moved to Brighton, 
Mass., where he edited successfully for five years the 
“Christian Disciple” which later became the “Ex: 
aminer,” a Unitarian monthly. 

It was the year following the removal to Brighton 
that saw the production of his Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War, 1814. In this he gave cogent rea- 
sons for supplanting international war with more 
rational procedures. He suggested that those who 
suffer most from war,—the people themselves, unite 
to call for some “Confederacy” of nations, and for a 
“High Court of Equity” to decide controversies be- 
tween nations. 

The time was ripe. The war of 1812 was over 
and the Napoleonic wars closing. Moreover, the 
young United States presented an example of peace- 
ful organization. 

Besides the Congress and the Court, ideas which 
William Ladd developed much further in his “Con- 
gress of Nations,” Worcester said, “Is it not possible 
to form powerful Peace Societies in every nation in 
Christendom, whose object shall be to support gov- 
ernment and secure the nation from war?” This idea 
of Peace Societies took quick root wherever the tract 
went. They sprang up all over the Eastern part of 
the country. It was Jesse Appleton’s reference to 
them, at Bowdoin College when talking with Mr. 

(Continued om page 128) 
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The main purpose of World Horizons is to relate 
passing events to general trends and endeavor to 
foresee their probable consequences. It is to be 
assumed that the observer of international events is aware of the 
facts but not too sure of their significance. To gain a long per- 
spective is most difficult for the most competent observer. Yet 
this is the major problem in the study of American Diplomacy. 
Foreign policy can neither be clearly determined nor intelligently 
understood unless public officials and the public in general can 
think and plan far ahead. To state this simple fact is to insinuate 
that American foreign policy may have been based largely on 
short-term perspectives, and characterized by the American fa- 
cility in rapid and sometimes brilliant improvisation. 

George Kennan, a young diplomat possessing the sound know]- 
edge and the balanced outlook of an elder statesman, has thrown 
valuable light on the conduct of American foreign policy in a 
compact volume entitled American Diplomacy. His perspective 
has been the past half-century which affords an important seg- 
ment of the whole circle and compels certain reflections and con- 
clusions. These conclusions deserve the most thoughtful consid- 
eration of every American who is determined that the forcign 
policy of the United States shall no longer be swayed by passing 
events and dependent on audacious improvisation. 

The Spanish-American War has correctly been regarded as the 
initiation of the United States into the mysteries and complexi- 
ties of World Politics. When Admiral Dewey took Manila most 
Americans rushed to consult ancient atlases to discover the loca- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. 

Kennan holds that the Spanish-American War was unneces- 
sary, that Spain had given clear indication of its willingness to 
make every possible concession, even the cession of Cuba to the 
United States. The dramatic blowing-up of the battleship 
“Maine,” which had unwisely been sent to Habana, was never 
proved to have been instigated by the Spanish Government. The 
angry furor caused by the disaster was exploited by American 
newspapers intent on war. The capture and occupation of the 
Philippine Islands was apparently never intended to be perma- 
nent. President McKinley, however, did not resist the clamor 
of the extremists demanding colonial expansion. 

The “Anti-Imperialists” in the Senate alone opposed this ex- 
pansionist policy as being entirely repugnant to the American 
system of free democratic government. As Kennan remarks, “in 
the reasons governing our resort to war and the determination of 
the character of our military operations, there was not much of 
solemn and careful deliberation, not much prudent and orderly 
measuring of the national interest.” He further remarks con- 
cerning the debate in the Senate: “Let us content ourselves with 
recording that in the course of their deliberations they stumbled 
upon issues and problems basic to the health of our American 
civilization; that these issues and problems are ones still before us 
and still require answer, and that, whereas the men of 1898 could 
afford to be mistaken in their answers to them, our generation no 
longer has this luxury.” 

It should be evident by now that the Spanish-American War 
embarked the United States on the stormy sea of world politics, 
notably in the Far East, without an intelligent plan or realiza- 
tion of the implications of its course of action. The policy of 
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the United States in the Far East, as evolved and proclaimed 
with pride by Secretary of State John Hay, under the aegis of 
the “Open Door Policy,” is revealed by Kennan to have been a 
paper declaration which never had a solid sanction behind it. The 
other Great Powers having vital interests in the Far East never 
gave it more than a begrudging lip-service. They felt that the 
United States was asserting a moral doctrine that was unrealistic 
in its failure to take adequately into account their important in- 
terests, notably those of an expanding Japan. Kennan points out 
that the American people were misled by Hay to believe that his 
Open Door Policy had been generally accepted. The Chinese 
people were the victims who had been most misled. 

Kennan does not attempt to analyze the causes and results of 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1903 nor the exuberant intervention 
of President Theodore Roosevelt in the peace negotiations, who 
would appear to have had no thorough understanding of the tre- 
mendous issues involved, In the light of subsequent developments, 
notably the annexation of Manchuria and Korea by Japan, his 
intervention may have been ill-advised. In any event the United 
States did not evince expert comprehension of the complicated 
Far Eastern situation, as was demonstrated by the extraordinary 
diplomacy of Secretary of State Knox, and later on by Secretary 
of State Stimson, with respect to Manchuria. The so-called 
Stimson Doctrine of the nonrecognition of title to territory ac- 
quired by force was unrealistic and at variance with the estab- 
lished principles of international practice. It was never adhered 
to and served only to exacerbate American relations with Japan. 
The subsequent evolution of American foreign policy in the Fa: 
Fast was most unfortunately influenced by the diplomacy of Hay, 
Knox, and Stimson. Kennan observes: “In the fabric of human 
events, one thing leads to another. Every mistake is in a sense 
the product of all the mistakes that have gone before it, from 
which fact it derives a sort of cosmic forgiveness; and at the 
same time every mistake is in a sense the determinant of all the 
mistakes of the future, from which it derives a sort of cosmic 
unforgiveableness. Our action in the field of foreign policy is 
cumulative; it merges with a swelling stream of other human 
happenings; and we cannot trace its effects with any exactness 
once it has entered the fluid substance of history. I suspect that 
in the developments leading to World War II in the Pacific 
there must have been a dividing line between the phase when 
something hopeful could still have been accomplished by our own 
efforts and the phase when circumstances were beyond repair— 
the point at which sheer tragedy overtook human frailty as the 
determinant of our misfortunes.” 

The second momentous step in the evolution of American 
foreign policy after the Spanish-American War was our partici- 
pation in the First World War under the leadership of an 
idealistic President who had no experience in the conduct of 
international relations. The science of world politics was largely 
a sealed book to him. He rather took pride in the lofty attitude 
that we were not concerned with the objects and causes of the 
war. “The obscure foundations from which its stupendous flood 
has burst forth we are not interested to search for or explore.” 
The American people certainly were not interested in European 
politics and favored a policy of ignominious neutrality. Wilson 
did not reveal any keen realization of the nature of the issues at 
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stake either for the United States or for Europe. We did not 
plan to take part in the war but were driven into it by the hu- 
miliations piled on us by Germany. Wilson had no other plan 
than a moral crusade to end wars. He participated in the fram- 
ing of a vindictive peace with Germany that was in flagrant dis- 
agreement with his Fourteen Points, and which contained the 
seeds of dangerous resentments and bitter rivalries for territory 
and power. A shrewd French observer at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference remarked: “On voudrait organizer l’avenir avant de 
liquider le passé.” The ill-fated League of Nations was saddled 
with difficulties and dangers which no moral exhortations could 
exorcise. 

The Second World War was the logical product of the First 
World War when the victors “won the war but lost the peace.” 
We are now beginning to discern that the improvisations of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his successor have prepared 
the ground for a possible third world war. There has rarely been 
seen a worse jumble of diplomacy than the failure of the United 
States to formulate a well-planned policy in preparation for its 
eventual participation in World War II. Whatever may have 
been President Roosevelt’s own convictions concerning the obli- 
gation of the United States to help defend England from anni- 
hilation, the American Congress, reflecting public opinion, was 
determined to follow the policy of isolationism. It resorted to 
what proved to be a fatuous policy of neutrality which could not 
adequately protect American interests and actually gave the green 
light to Hitler to proceed with his grandiose design to conquer 
Europe and England. We did not enter World War II volun- 
tarily in accordance with a definite well-thought-out policy. We 
waited supinely to be attacked by Japan at Pearl Harbor and to 
be affronted by an insolent declaration of war by Hitler. 


This recent chapter of American Diplomacy is too near to be 
fairly appraised but enough has been revealed by state documents 
and private memoirs to prove that the policy followed was vague 
and timid, marked by extraordinary improvisations at Quebec, 
Cairo, Teheran, Casablanca, Moscow, Yalta, and Potsdam. We 
have hardly any evidence of a deep comprehension of catastrophic 
portents, notably in our relations with the Soviet Union. When 
Hitler turned on his ally Stalin we acepted the Russian former 
enemy of England and France as our own ally with sentimental 
enthusiasm as a friend of freedom. The fact was that the Krem- 
lin never ceased to be the enemy of the Western Democracies 
and even during the war was plotting the “Cold War” against 
the United States. The American people were beguiled into the 
naive belief that an understanding and accommodation was at- 
tainable with the Russian Communists. The arrangement entered 
into with Stalin for the creation of the beleaguered island of 
Berlin surrounded by the turbulent waters of the sea of Com- 
munism without free access to Western Europe is melancholy evi- 
dence of the stupidity of American diplomatic dealings with the 
Kremlin. 

And now we are plunged into the foul morass of needless 
slaughter and “prolonged indecision” in Korea. We are still in 
doubt concerning the policy which originally withdrew our troops 
from Korea, leaving it completely at the mercy of the Soviet 
Union, and then suddenly threw them back to fight at over- 
whelming odds against the unseen and undeclared aggressor. We 
are wondering if there was any plan at all and whether the pres- 
ent situation is simply another egregious example of improvised 
diplomacy. We are puzzled concerning the role of the United 
Nations in Korea. In sponsoring intervention by the United 
States did the United Nations assume full responsibility for the 
conduct of the war? Or did it leave a free hand to the United 
States? Has the, United Nations been a help or a hindrance? 
Have the member states been willing to fulfill their obligations 
to help the United States resist the real aggressor? 
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Questions of this nature and many others concerning American 
policy in Iran, the Middle East, the Balkans, and elsewhere, serve 
to underline the main problem of American diplomacy so bril- 
liantly presented by George Kennan. 

They are most disquieting questions which compel one to 
doubt seriously whether either the Government in Washington 
or the leaders of public opinion in the nation are capable of lay- 
ing down a long-range foreign policy and of putting it into exe- 
cution. There is little either in the experience of the United 
States over the past half-century or in the present conduct of 
foreign affairs to inspire public confidence. Kennan has some 
pertinent observations concerning the ability of democracy to con- 
duct foreign relations. “It is surely a curious characteristic of 
democracy; this amazing ability to shift gears over night in one’s 
ideological attitudes, depending on whether one considers one’s 
self at war or at peace. Day before yesterday, let us say, the 
issues at stake between ourselves and another power were not 
worth the life of a single American boy. Today, nothing else 
counts at all; our cause is holy; the cost is no consideration; 
. ... A democracy is peace-loving. It does not Jike to go to war. 
It is slow to rise to provocation. When it has once been provoked 
to the point where it must grasp the sword, it does not easily 
forgive its adversary for having produced the situation. The 
fact of the provocation then becomes itself the issue. Democracy 
fights in anger—it fights for the very reason that it was forced 
to go to war. It fights to punish the power that was rash enough 
to provoke it—to teach that power a lesson it will not forget, to 
prevent the thing from happening again. Such a war must be 
carried to the bitter end. . . . But I sometimes wonder whether 
in this respect a democracy is not uncomfortably similar to one 
of those prehistoric monsters with a body as long as this room 
and a brain the size of a pin; he lies there in his comfortable 
primeval mud and pays little attention to his environment; he is 
slow to wrath—in fact, you practically have to whack his tail off 
to make him aware that his interests are being disturbed; but, 
once he grasps this, he lays about him with such blind determina- 
tion that he not only destroys his adversary but largely wrecks his 
native habitat. You wonder whether it would not have been 
wiser for him to have taken a little more interest in what was 
going on at an earlier date and to have seen whether he could 
not have prevented some of these situations from arising instead 
of proceeding from an undiscriminating indifference to a holy 
wrath equally undiscriminating.” 


To turn from the general to the particular, we 
PAPAL have been confronted with a typical example of 
DIPLOMACY the unpredictable processes of American diplomacy 
by the suddenly announced proposal to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. It is of special interest in revealing the 
reactions of the American public. 

The amazing spectacle of a divided Christendom must bring 
sardonic joy to the communists in their organized and insidious 
war against all religion. The bitter opposition of many Protestant 
leaders to the maintenance of diplomatic contacts with the Vatican 
is incomprehensible for several reasons, notably the injunction of 
the Christian religion for generous tolerance and charity. What a 
mockery is made of the words of the hymn Onward Christian 
Soldiers: 


We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity. 


But there also is the counsel of worldly wisdom, At a time 


when Christian civilization itself is endangered it would seem as 
if the leaders of all religions that believe in the divine guidance 
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of the universe would be more closely drawn together in mutual 
defense, whether they be Christians, Hebrews, or Moslems. They 
cannot be unaware of the policy formally adopted some five years 
ago by the communists in the United States to foment discord 
and hatred among Christians. It is sad to note that certain Chris- 
tian leaders have obviously fallen for communist propaganda when 
they hold that Catholicism is a greater menace than Communism 
and manifest sadistic satisfaction in the persecution of fellow 
Christians behind the Iron Curtain. 

As to the status of the Vatican it should be abundantly clear 
that throughout the ages it has been an established and recognized 
international institution enjoying sovereign privileges and respect 
both inside and outside Italy. American diplomats in many coun- 
tries are in friendly official relations with their Papal colleagues, 
particularly so when the Dean of the diplomatic corps happens 
to be the representative of the Vatican. During World War II, 


when Italy was the enemy of the United States, the presence of 
a distinguished American diplomatic representative, Myron C. 
Taylor, in Rome near the Vatican, was of immense advantage to 
the United States. This contact is a most valuable one for the 
cause of world unity and peace. No foreign office probably is 
more thoroughly informed or intelligently guided in its judg- 
ments concerning international affairs than the Vatican through 
its representatives in the most remote corners of the world. 

In the light of these considerations it is all the more amazing 
that Protestant leaders should reveal so lamentable a lack of Chris- 
tian tolerance and good sense. We need constantly to remind 
ourselves of Lincoln’s plea for “‘malice towards none, with charity 
for all.”” This reaction to the President’s proposal for the re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with the Vatican only serves to 
illustrate the inherent difficulties and defects of American 


Diplomacy. 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


Tue New Bririsu CaBinEetT 


The October elections in Great Britain have recalled the Con- 
servative Party to power. Winston CHURCHILL, in addition to 
becoming Prime Minister has also assumed the burden of the 
Defense Ministry, dispelling any idea that he would step down 
or be only the figurehead of the new government. ANTHONY 
Even takes up again the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Eden entered Parliament in 1923. He rose in the ranks of the 
Conservative Party, became Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
Austen Chamberlain. His long connection at the Foreign Office 
began in 1931 as Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Three years later he became Lord Privy Seal doing special work 
at the Foreign Office. From 1935 to 1938 and then throughout 
the war he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. Eden has also served 
as Minister of Dominions, War, and Leader of the House of 
Commons. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer, RicHarp BuTLER will grap- 
ple with the thorny economic problem, He is a businessman who, 
though still young, has been in the House of Commons for 
twenty-two years. He was born in India and took many top 
honors at Cambridge. Butler is generally credited with writing 
the policy statements of the Conservative Party. He was. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Minister of Education and of 
Labor, and Chairman of his party’s postwar reconstruction com- 
mittee. Churchill has chosen the Marquess oF SaLisBuRY as 
Lord Privy Seal, an office he has formerly held. During the war 
he was also Minister for Dominion Affairs and for Colonies. He 
is well known outside British circles as President of the British 
group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Lorp Woo tron is Lord President of the Council with special 
supervision over the Ministries of Food and Agriculture. He has 
been Chairman of the Conservative Party since 1946. At the 
beginning of the war he was Minister of Food and in 1943 be- 
came Minister for Reconstruction. A prominent businessman, 
Lord Woolton became Chancellor of Manchester University in 
1945. 

The Ministry of Labor is headed by Sirk Wau reER Monckton, 
a lawyer by profession and former Solicitor General. He acted 
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as Attorney General for the Duke of Windsor during the abdica- 
tion crisis in 1936. During the war he was in charge of the 
Bureau of Censorship and director of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Sir Davin Fyre is Home Secretary and Min- 
ister for Welsh Affairs. In 1945-46 he was chief British prose- 
cutor at the Niiremberg war crimes trials. In 1949 he served as 
a delegate to the Council of Europe and was chairman of its 
legal committee. 

GENERAL Lorp Ismay, Churchill’s wartime chief of staff, is 
Minister for Commonwealth Relations. He is an expert on In- 
dian and Pakistani affairs, having seen long service in India and 
on the Committee for Imperial Defense. Most recently he has 
served as Chairman of the Council for the Festival of Britain. 
Otiver Lyrreton, twice President of the Board of Trade, has 
become Colonial Secretary. He was a member of the war cab- 
inet as Minister for Production. Since 1945 he has been Chair- 
man of the Associated Electrical Industries. 


Musrara Nanas PasHa 


As leader of the Wafd nationalist party in Egypt, Prime Min- 
ister, and Minister of Foreign Affairs Nahas is responsible for 
the unilateral abrogation by Egypt of her 1899 and 1936 treaties 
with Great Britain. These two treaties involve the condominium 
in the Sudan and British defense of the Suez Canal. 

Nahas studied at Cairo and was given a license to practice 
law in 1900. As an old associate of Zaghlul, he was active in 
the Egyptian independence movement. Since 1924 he has served 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies and since 1927 as 
Chairman of the Wafdist Party. He has been Prime Minister 
five times. Nahas was the chief Egyptian delegate to the Mon- 
treux Capitulations Conference in 1936. In the same year it was 
he who signed the treaty with Great Britain which he now seeks 
to nullify, Since 1944 he had called for its revision. It was this 
issue which brought him victory in the 1950 elections and the 
office of Prime Minister. 

Nahas has played an important role in Arab affairs. In 1944 
he presided at the Arab Conference which developed the Arab 
League. Since the Israeli war, however, his influence in the 
Arab League has been weakened. He must now find some solution 
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to the two issues most vital to Egyptian welfare, the Suez and 
the Sudan. 


WILHELM Pireck 


The President of the East German Democratic Republic, 
Wilhelm Pieck, is one of the few remaining Communist leaders 
of the 1917-21 era when the Bolshevik Revolution split Euro- 
pean Socialism into evolutionary and revolutionary groups. Pieck 
had been a member of the German Social Democratic Party since 
1895 and had served as a deputy in the Reichstag since 1905. 
He was an old friend of Karl Radek, Rosa Luxemburg, and Karl 
Liebknecht and was active in the Sparticist Movement after 
World War I. In 1918 he fled to Russia where he met Lenin. 
He returned to Berlin to reorganize the Communist labor move- 
ment. From 1928 he again served in the Reichstag until Hitler 
attacked the Communists. Pieck then went underground and 
was reported to be in both Moscow and Paris. During the war he 
was a member of the Soviet sponsored Committee for Free Ger- 


many. After the war he returned to Berlin to form with Grote- 
wahl the Socialist Unity Party. He was elected President of the 
East German Republic in October of 1949. 


Liaqguat Ati Kaun 


On October 16 the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali 
Kahn, was assassinated by a Moslem fanatic. He had identified 
himself as a friend of the Western powers and had attempted to 
moderate the antagonisms springing from the Pakistani-India dis- 
pute over Kashmir. Liaquat had been educated at Oxford and 
in 1922 was called to the bar at the Inner Temple. He returned 
to India, joined the Moslem League, and since 1936 served as 
Honorary Secretary General. From 1940 he worked closely with 
Jinnah as Deputy Leader of the Moslem League Party. Liaquat 
was a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 1946 and 
represented Moslem India at the London Conference on the 
division of India, He had been Prime Minister of Pakistan since 
August 1947. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


‘Tue UN on Paris 

The General Assembly of the UN opened in Paris, November 
6. American organizations were invited to send representatives 
not only to back the world-wide efforts to support peace through 
strength and international cooperation, but to take home effective 
reports both to headquarters and membership. 


CriminaL Courr Law For THE Nations 


In August the Committee on International Criminal Juris- 
diction, meeting in Geneva under the chairmanship of Mr. 
George Maurice Morris, of the U.S., completed a draft statute 
for an International Criminal Court. It will be brought before 
the UN Genera] Assembly at its 7th (1952) session. 


NETHERLANDS QUEEN ON REFUGEES 


On September 11 President Truman received a moving letter 
from Queen Juliana, urging the necessity of action on the great 
problem of European Refugees. The discontent and frustration 
of people “numerous enough to populate a major country” 
should, she said, be viewed as if through the eyes of a social 
worker. They should be assimilated somewhere, not merely as 
labor potentials, but as free persons, unembittered and able to 
“play a part in building a sound world.” 


U.S. Srupyinc Measures FoR REFUGEES 


A letter from President Truman to Queen Juliana in answer 
to her plea for refugees was released at the Hague, October 17. 
He agreed that the situation was serious and assured her that the 
U.S. Congress is considering measures to deal with the prob- 
lem. A conference of nations interested in the handling of sur- 
plus populations and refugees is in fact under consideration by 
the Department of State, following authorization of Congress. 


Courses FOR 


Thirty-four Point 4 technicians lately completed a three-weck 
training course at the Foreign Service Institute before going to 
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their posts in fifteen countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The course, which is also open to wives of technicians, empha- 
sizes the understanding of foreign peoples, their customs, re- 
ligions, cultures and languages. 


AssEMBLY OF YoUTH IN ITHACA 


Sixty-five countries sent 550 young leaders to Cornell Uni- 
versity for two weeks in August to study “Youth and Human 
Rights.” In forums, workshops, committees and plenary sessions 
youth of many races, religions and political beliefs worked in an 
orderly, democratic way. One feature that was unique was the 
fact .that delegates from dependent areas were on an equal footing 
with the others. Organized in London, in 1948, the Assembly 
is actually training future world citizens in processes of equality 
and international relations. 


Lanpb TackLED 

The University of Wisconsin convened in Madison lately a 
conference on World Land Tenure Problems. Persons from fifty 
countries studied such questions as how to improve agricultural 
techniques, better farm credits systems, and what should be done 
about outmoded land tenure systems. A group of the younger 
members will study the same subjects in detail for more than 
a year. 


War witH GERMANY ENDED 


On October 24 President Truman formally declared that the 
state of war with Germany had ended when on October 19 
Congress completed legislation restoring a peaceful relationship. 


HEMISPHERE COOPERATION A REALITY 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council met in 
Panama on August 20 to consider price and supply of materials, 
transportation and technical cooperation. In September the Inter- 
American Cultural Council held its first meeting in Mexico City. 
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Last March the fourth meeting of the Foreign ministers of the 
American Republics took place in Washington. 


Om. Inpustry or TRINIDAD 


A major industry of Trinidad in the West Indies has lately 
been enriched by the discovery of more oil found by deep- 
drilling, and submarine exploration, by a British company. With 
asphalt, oil forms the basis of the island’s economy, contributing 
two years ago more than 35% of the total revenue, besides nearly 
$33 million spent locally by the operating companies. 


VocaTIonAL TRAINING IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


Growing out of the interest of the Caribbean Commission in 
creating a nucleus of trained artisans for the development of the 
islands, the Metropolitan Vocational School of San Juan, with a 
grant of $38,250 of Point Four funds, plans to provide training 
for citizens of the British, French and Dutch territories of the 
Caribbean region. 


CoMMEMORATIVE STAMPS FROM Brazil. 


Three interesting Brazilian stamps commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the Baron Rio-Branco were recently sent to this Society 
by the Instituto Rio-Branco of Brazil. The Baron was known as 
a great diplomat by his countrymen and was a patron of the In- 
stitute. 


Berrer Communications FoR Nova Scoria 


A Causeway connecting the mainland of Nova Scotia with 
Cape Breton Island, providing both rail and road thoroughfare, 
is to be constructed over the Strait of Canso, according to an 
announcement of officials of Canada and Nova Scotia. The cause- 
way was recommended by a special commission of engineers set 
up by the two governments, and estimated to cost $23,000,000. 


in LiBeria 


After 5 and one-half years’ service with the U.S. Public 
Health mission in Liberia, Chief Nurse Mary L. Mills reports 
that more has been done for health in that country in five years 
than in the previous hundred years. She travelled miles over 
road and jungle trails to vaccinate tribespeople during an epi- 
demic. She played a part in framing legislation on nursing. She 
gained the cooperation of town and government officials and 
their wives in founding a children’s hospital wing in Monrovia 
and also a nursing school. 


Betcium RatiFirs THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Thirty-first state to become a party to the Genocide Conven- 
tion was Belgium on September 5. The Convention came into 
force January 12, 1951. It forbids the denial of the right to 


existence to entire groups, as a crime under international law. 


Four American Fitms Likep 1n EDINBURGH 


Four American films were selected for exhibition last summer 
in the Edinburgh Festival. They include the Navy Depart- 
ment’s “El Centro Story,” showing the activities of an American 
Naval Air Station; and one illustrating eye and hand coordina- 
tion, from aviation research. Aiso the State Department’s “In- 
dian Life in New Mexico,” and the Interier Department’s story 
of the menhaden fishing industry in the Carolinas. While no 
prizes were given, selection for showing is considered an award 
in itself. 


FriENDsSHIP TREATY WITH DENMARK 


A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation between the 
U.S. and Denmark was signed at Copenhagen on October 1. This 
was the first occasion in history where a woman, as Ambassador, 
has signed a treaty for the U.S. 
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Finns Stupyinc Epucatrion Metuops 


A program authorizing the use of Finland’s World War | debt 
for international educational exchanges between that country and 
the U.S. is now in operation. Eleven Finnish teachers are in this 
country to receive ten months’ training in secondary education. 


QUEEN IsaBELLa’s Fieip Hosprrau 


The 500th anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella of Spain 
is being celebrated there this year. Among the acts remembered 
is one which foreshadowed the Red Cross. In 1485, during the 
war against the Moors, Isabella equipped six large tents with beds, 
stocked them with medicines and bandages, and placed nurses 
and surgeons in attendance. This was probably the first real 
Field Hospital in history. 


Birrupay For BERLIN’s FREEDOM BELL 


On October 24, UN Day, a celebration in West Berlin marked 
the first anniversary of the placing of the great bell over the City 
Hall in 1950. During the year radio has broadcast the sonorous 
tones of the bell twice daily into Communist-controlled territory. 
It is a constant promise of hope, say many listeners who write 
from the East to the radio station in Berlin. West Berlin has 
now replaced with the Freedom Bell the Bear and the Branden- 
burg gate as city symbols. 


Americans Swamp Durcu ScHoots 

Since the American Medical Association decided to accept 
Dutch degrees for practicing medicine in the U.S. the number 
of American applicants to Dutch schools of medicine have so 
crowded the facilities available there that higher standards of ad- 
mission have been set up. Now minimum undergraduate grades 
of B are required for entrance. The regular course in medicine 
for the Dutch is 7 years. Americans with bachelors’ degrees are 
credited with one year of the course. 


CoLLEGE FoR YouNG ExiLes 


Established under the auspices of the National Committee for 
a Free Europe, and the New York State Board of Regents, a 
college for exi‘ed youth from the iron-curtain countries has been 
opened near Strasbourg, France. Not a part of Strasbourg Uni- 
versity, its students will be admitted to courses there on the 
same basis as Frenchmen. Capacity for leadership, ability and 
character determine the selection of students. It is hoped that if 
and when their homelands are freed from Soviet control these 
youth can provide leadership back to a free regime again. Mal- 
colm W. Davis, previously of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has been appointed Dean of the Free Europe 
University in Exile. Among the Trustees is Robert Woods Bliss, 
who was long a Director of the American Peace Society and is 
still a member. 


AMERICAN Books IN VIENNA 


An exhibition called “The American Book” was held during 
October in Vienna. It presented a cross-section of what American 
publishers have been doing lately, illustrated by about 1600 rep- 
resentative volumes. Books are by leading American authors in 
the fields of literature, art, science and technology. 


Point Four in THE University oF BeiruT 


Part of the technical assistance program which the U.S. has 
recently started in the Near East will be carried out through the 
American University of Beirut. A grant of $624,000 for the 
purpose is provided to that 85-year-old institution. It is pointed 
out that like Point Four itself, the University is for all classes of 
men withoat regard to color, nationality, race or religion. 
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SruDENT ExcHANGE WITH IRAQ 


Twenty-first among the nations to sign the agreement under 
the Fulbright Act was Iraq, on August 16. As with other nations, 
a program of educational exchanges will now be planned. 


More Damask 1n TURKEY 


Turkish growers of damask roses are expanding their rose- 
raising to provide more oil for attar of roses. They hope to de- 
velop a larger market in America, ‘The attar, known as “gulyag” 
in Turkey, comes from the southern provinces where roses are 
picked early in the morning, with the dew still upon them, and 
the attar immediately distilled by the villagers. 


SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UN 


Of the 11 specialized agencies affiliated with the UN, some 
have been going concerns for over 50 years. Others have been 
organized since World War II. The coordination between them 
all is provided through the Economic and Social Council of the 
UN. 

Tue Europe Train—‘Europa Zuc” 


In Munich recently a train with moving displays and push- 
button devices to dramatize the theme, “Cooperation Among 
Free Peoples,” was exhibited. The exhibit can handle 35,000 
visitors daily. An enormous electrified map shows the route the 
train will take from Munich to 20 other German cities, to Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. 


AMERICAN Hisrory at PorruGav’s Fair 


Lisbon held its annual Fair last summer and one feature was 
an exhibit of American history, sponsored by the U.S, Infor- 
mation Service. It was housed in a replica of George Washing- 
ton’s home at Mt. Vernon, with a back-drop reproducing a rural 
Virginia scene. The story of America’s development was told 
within in words, pictures and models, beginning with Colonial 
days, and giving due credit to the European elements which had 
colonies in America. Some 750,000 people visited the exhibit. 


New Roap Brincs Greeks TOGETHER 


A 23-mile road on the Laconian Peninsula, in Greece, begun 
in 1937, was completed in 1951. Hitherto the peninsula was 
practically cut off from the rest of Greece. After work on the 
road was begun it had to be abandoned during World War II. 
Then, beginning in June 1949, the Marshall Plan funds paid 
the small wages of the villagers and farmers who worked on the 
road. ‘The same men have also worked voluntarily, without pay 
a good part of the time since 1937, 


SEEDs FoR DEMOCRACY 


Vegetable seeds, which can be successfully grown in the Phil- 
ippines, especially leafy vegetables, are very much needed there. 
The Committee for a Free Asia has inaugurated a campaign to 
provide them. If Filipinos can raise their own vegetables there 
will be an easing of the present critical food shortage. 


University For OKINAWA 


Okinawa, once the scene of some of the bitterest fighting in 
the entire Pacific region, is now in process of large-scale recon- 
struction. Potentially the most fruitful part of the program is 
the newly established University of the Ryukyus, on the site of 
Shuri Castle, residence of a long line of kings. At the request of 
the Army the American Council on Education selected Michigan 
State College to “adopt” and help organize the new University. 
Faculty members of Michigan have gone to Okinawa to help de- 
velop this institution. 


RELIGIONS IN INDIA 


India is not a Hindu State. It is a secular state, and out of a 
population of 361 millions after partition, there were 40 million 
Moslems within India’s borders. India is thus the third largest 
Moslem state, Indonesia with a population of about 70 millions 
coming first, and Pakistan with about 66 millions next. 


OFFiciaLs 1n INDIA 


The Prime Minister of India is a Hindu; the Education Min- 
ister is a Moslem, so is the Minister of Communications; the 
Defense Minister is a Sikh; the Health Minister is a Christian; 
the Law Minister and the Minister of Labor are members of 
the Scheduled Castes. 


Inpia’s Firsr NatTionaL ELEcTION 


Nearly 175 million men and women will go to the polls in 
January in India’s first national election. For the illiterate voter, 
symbols will be substituted for names of the parties for whom he 
wishes to vote. 


Inpia Revises Marriace Laws 


The Indian Parliament has passed new social legislation which 
affects a code 5000 years old. The new marriage law enjoins 
monogamy, but this does not apply to India’s 40 million Mos- 
lems, who are allowed four wives by the Koran. 


ArGHaNs PLan Epucation IMPROVEMENT 


The Afghan Ministry of Education, under UNESCO, is con- 
tinuing its campaign to extend the country’s educational system. 
Twenty-three new schools have been opened and by next De- 
cember another 60 are expected to be in operation. The moun- 
tainous nature of the land presents real problems, but experi- 
mental schools have been started in neediest regions. Cinema 
vans are in preparation also to carry information to rural places. 


CuLruraL ExcHancE a Two-Way STREET 


Among the suggestions made by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
who accompanied the Dulles mission to Japan, was the statement 
that Americans should never forget the importance of enabling 
our own people to draw upon the culture of the Japanese. He 
thought that cultural and student centers might be valuable. 


NOTE 


The Board of Editors regrets to announce the resignation of 
Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus as Editor-in-chief of Worip Arrairs. He 
will remain a member of the Board and continue his contributions 
to the magazine. Dr. Wilgus has been Editor-in-Chief since 
1941, and before that had been a regular contributor since 1934. 


He is now Director of the Graduate School of Inter-American 
Studies in the University of Florida, Gainesville. . 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


CURTIS WILGUS 


I. BackGROUNDs 


Baroque and Rococco in Latin America. By Pal Kelemen. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. xvi, 302. Hlus. Map. 
$16.50). 

An indispensable reference history of religious paintings, sculp- 
ture, and architecture in Spanish and Portuguese America in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 760 photographs, an 
excellent bibliography, and a good index. 

El Greco. By John F. Matthews. (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 
1951. Pp. 24. Illus. $1.25). 

A portfolio of beautifully printed colored photographs by the 
great Spanish artist (1541-1614); with descriptive and historical 
text. 

Motolinia’s History of the Indians of Nese Spain. ‘Translated 
and edited by Francis Borgia Steck. (Washington: Academy 
of American Franciscan History, 1951. Pp. xx, 358. Illus. 
Map). 

A careful translation with a bio-bibliographical essay, of an 
important sixteenth century history written by a Franciscan in 
Mexico; with a working bibliography and a good index. 

The New Mexican Alabado, By Juan B. Rael. (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. 154. Illus. Map. Musical 
scores. $2.50). 

A study of the religious hymns (Alabados), genre of Spanish 
folklore in New Mexico and southern Colorado; with music 
transcribed by Eleanor Hague. 


Il. Natrionat Periop 


The British West Indies. By W. L. Burn. (London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 196. Map. $1.60). 

An historical panaroma showing how the West Indies have 
been affected by the changing colonial policy and social concepts 
of Britain and by their neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Evolution of Latin American Governments. A Book of 

Readings. Edited by Asher N. Christensen. (New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1951. Pp. xvi, 747. Map. Chart. $4.50). 

A collection of quotations from numerous writers’ published 
articles and books, classified by general topics to show some of 
the basic problems of Latin American life; handicapped by the 
lack of an index. 

Envoy to Caracas. By Jane Lucas de Grummond. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 228. Illus. 
Map. $3.75). 

The story of John G. A. Williamson as U. S. representative in 
Venezucla from 1826 to 1840, based on his diary and other 
sources. 

Four Papers Presented in the Institute of Brazilian Studies. 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1951. Pp. 138. 
$2.60). 

Four unrelated lectures on Brazil delivered at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in the winter and spring of 1949-50 by Charles Wagley, 
Octavio Gouvéa de Bulhdes, Stanley G. Stein and Carlton 
Sprague Smith. 

Who's Who in Latin America. Part 111, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. Fdited by Ronald Hilton. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 149. $3.50). 
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The third part of a seven-part biographical guide of contem- 
porary Latin American leaders. 


Selected Writings of Bolivar, 1810-1830, Compiled by Vicente 
Lecuna. Fdited by Harold A. Bierck, Jr. Translated by Louis 
Bertrand. (New York: The Colonial Press, two volumes 1951. 
Pp. liv, 822. Illus. Map). 

Selected correspondence, messages, and state papers of the great 
South American liberator during twenty critical vears of Spanish- 
American history; with publication financed by the Bank of 
Venezuela in Caracas. 


Carlos Orozco Romero. By Margarita Nelken. (México City: 
Ediciones Mexicanas, 1951. Pp. 64. Illus. $1.50). 

Volume | in Pintores de México, prepared in Spanish and 
translated into English by Irene Nicholson, describing the works 
of a Mexican painter born in Guadalajara in 1898. 


Beyond the Windy Place. Life in the Guatemalan Highlands. 
By Maude Oakes. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 
1951. Pp. 338. $3.50). 

The autobiographical account of a woman archcologist among 
the Maya Indians of Guatemala; by the author of The Two 
Crosses of Todos Santos. 

Oil in Brazil. By Joseph FE. Pogue. (New York: The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, 1951. Pp. 32. Maps. Charts. Free), 

A brief description of the Brazilian oil industry and a “De- 
sign for oil development in Brazil,” by the Petroleum Consultant 


of the Chase National Bank. 


Murder in Mexico. The Assassination of Leon Trotsky. By 
General Leandro A. Sanchez Salazar with the collaboration of 
Julian Gorkin. (London: Secker and Warburg, 1950. Pp. 
xx, 255. Illus. $2.25). 

The fascinating story of the assassination of the Russian leader 

on August 20, 1940, and how the facts were unraveled by a 

Mexican General responsible for Trotsky’s safety. 


Chinese Bondage in Peru. A History of the Chinese Coolie in 
1849-1874. By Watt Stewart. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 247. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A description of the coolie trade and labor conditions during 

a period when some 90,000 Chinese were imported into Peru, 

and the political, economic and social repercussions. 


A Guide to Rio de Janeiro. By Hernane Tavares de Sa. (New 
York: Frederick Farnum Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 33. Illus. 
Map. $.75). 

A beautifully illustrated brochure for the traveler, giving a 
brief historical sketch and a description of the city and its people. 


Town Planning in South America. By Paul Lester Wiener and 
José Luis Sert. (New York: Wintenborn and Company, 1951. 
Pp. 56. Hus. Map. $2.50). 

A beautifully illustrated work in French (with an English sup- 
plement) dealing with towns in Colombia and Peru; profusely 
illustrated with maps, plans and photographs. 


18 Homes of Mexican Archietcture. By Enriquez Yanez. (Mex- 
ico: Ediciories Mexicanas, 1951. Pp. 118. Illus. $6.00). 
Descriptions in English and Spanish of houses built in Mexcio 

from 1930 to 1950; with superb illustrations and plans. 
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III. InrerRNATIONAL RELATIONS 


International Relations. The Age of the Conflict between De- 
mocracy and Dictatorship. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and Ste- 
phan 'T. Possony. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. Pp. xiv, 947. Maps. $6.00). 

- A text book treatise lacking the proper perspective of Latin 

America’s position in world affairs. 


IV. Fiction 


The Proper Gods. By Virginia Sorensen. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. iv, 309. $3.00). 

A romantic story of an American Yaqui Indian soldicr who 
returned to a Mexican Yaqui Indian village in Sonora. 

The Christ of Velazquez. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated 
by Eleanor L. Turnbull. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951. Pp. xiv, 132. Illus. $2.50). 

A major religious-mystical poetical work by Spain’s greatest 
recent literary figure (1864-1936) ; excellently translated. 


V. Critpren’s Books 


Americans Before Columbus. By Flizabeth Chesley Baity. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1951. Pp. 256. lus. Maps. $4.00). 
A book for older children and adults giving a broad survev of 

the pre-Colombian civilization of the Americas; excellently illus- 

trated by drawings by C. B. Falls and 32 pages of photographs; 
bibliography and index. 

Lief Erisckson, Explorer. By Ruth Cromer Weir. (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. Pp. 128. Ilus. Map. $4.50). 


A study for children, ages 7 to 11, about the great Norse ad- 
venturers; illustrated by Harve Stein. 


VI. Spanish GRAMMARS AND READERS 


Spanish through Reading. By Hirsch Hootkins. (Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. x, 416. 
$4.50). 

A helpful two-semester Spanish grammar for students wishing 

a reading knowledge of Spanish. 

Curso Moderno de Espanol. By John M. Pittaro and Alexander 
Green. (Boston: D. C, Heath and Company, 1951. Pp. xx, 
602. Illus. Maps. $2.88). 

A combined reader and grammar designed as a Spanish begin- 
ning course; humorously illustrated by Gino Carpinteri. 


VII. MisceLLanrous 


The South American Gentleman’s Companion. By Charles H. 
Baker, Jr. (New York: Crown Publishers, 2 Volumes, 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 224, xiv, 225. $5.95). 

Exotic cooking “up and down the Andes with knife, fork and 
spoon” and exotic drinks “up and down the Andes with jigger, 
beaker and flask”; pleasantly written for entertainment and in- 
struction. 

Yellow Fever. Fdited by George K. Strode. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. xvi, 710. Hus. Maps. 

$9.50). 

A symposium by technical experts on the areas and problems 
of yellow fever in the world, based largely on work carried out 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and other agencies; summarizing 
thirty years of research and ficld study. 


BOOKS 


The United States and Spain, By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 1951. Pp. 198. Select bibliography. 
$2.75). 


Carlton J. H. Hayes had long been known as an authority on 
nationalism, an inspiring teacher and a profound historian when 
President Roosevelt prevailed upon him to become the American 
Ambassador to Spain. Professor Hayes has given an account of 
that assignment in his Wartime Mission in Spain, 1942-1945 
(New York, 1946). 

The former Ambassador to Spain is one of those ideal diplo- 
mats who completes his assignment but continues his mission as a 
private citizen. In this book he seeks “to provide background 
and foreground for understanding Spanish-American relations, 
both actual and desirable.” The volume is an expanded version 
of the Fenwick Lectures given this year at the College of the 
Holy Cross in Worcester. It is well written, easy to read and 
highly interesting. 

The work falls into three major sections: a discussion of atti- 
tudes, correct and otherwise, in the light of their backgrounds, 
an historical account of the last two decades of Spanish history 
and of Spanish-American relations and finally a statement of what 
the author considers “desirable relations.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Professor Hayes writes in a 
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spirit of genuinely warm admiration for the Spanish people. In 
the light of history, Spain’s position as a charter member of the 
Atlantic Community can hardly be questioned. We cannot chal- 
lenge the fact that the ties of culture with Latin America have 
more than remedied any weakening of Spain’s Atlantic position 
due to shifts in her imperial status. Professor Hayes is a warm 
advocate and devotion and enthusiasm push the historian hard to 
make a good case. He is censorious (and rightly so) of the 
popular tendency to force Spain and its people into a formal pat- 
tern of appraisal based primarily on former grievances and prejur 
dices and present lack of information. 

Professor Hayes would be probably the first to say that no real 
history of the Spanish Civil War can yet be written. He does, 
however, offer his interpretation of that tragic era in Spain’s 
history. The period of his own mission falls in the middle of 
the post Civil War period and his discussion of the diplomacy of 
those years certainly merits our attention. American policy has 
not been constant. The pendulum has gone full swing and now 
is on the way back. There could be no better support for Pro- 
fessor Hayes’? major thesis than that swing of the pendulum. 
Granted misconceptions and misinterpretations, our changing at- 
titudes toward Spain have underscored the importance of her 
place in our reckoning. 

Others who for one reason or another feel the issues less keenly, 
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from their own points of view are joining the author in increas- 
ing numbers in his belief that we should establish close relations 
with Spain. They agree with Professor Hayes that “we should 
do so in our own interest, in that of the Atlantic Community 
and in that of a decent, peaceable world order.” 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Towards an Understanding of the USS.R. By Michael T. 
Florinsky. (New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. x, 223. $3.00). 

Stalin and the Poles. By Dr. Bronislaw Kusnierz. (London: 
Hollis and Carter, 1951. Pp. xx, 317. $1.65). 


The nature of the Soviet State and its functions with respect 
to economic planning, business and politics form the subject of 
Michael Florinsky’s book. Contrary to Marxian theory, the pro- 
fessional army in the Soviet system, far from disappearing, has 
been “vastly increased, enjoys a privileged status, is flattered and 
admired.” Similarly, the Communist Party is “a united fighting 
organization bound by conscious iron proletarian discipline.” All 
public offices of any importance in the U.S.S.R. are filled by 
party members. Indeed, the combination of army and party con- 
stitute the core of what Dr. Edmund A. Walsh calls “total 
empire.” 

What happens when another country is captured by the Soviet 
hierarchy is related in “Stalin and the Poles.” This indictment 
of the Kremlin leaders has a Foreword by Ambassador August 
Zaleski. Considerable evidence is offered with regard to the 
massacre in the Katyn forest. Dr. Kusnierz, one-time Polish 
Minister of Justice, gives a factual description of the principal 
instruments of Soviet terror, comparable to those of the Nazis, 
and explains the techniques by which national economy, military 
power and cultural life in Poland have been sovietized, i.c., 
“collectivized.” ‘Threats and bribes play their part in the corrup- 
tion of vouth. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Jan Masaryk, By RK. H. Bruce Lockhart. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1951. Pp. 80. $5.75). 


This is a truly beautiful book—in typography, binding and 
text. Lockhart writes of Jan Masaryk as a friend, an old friend 
of more than a quarter of a century, ‘Theirs was an association 
that practically paralleled in time the life of free Czechoslo- 
vakia. This memoir is an intensely personal account. It is far 
from formal biography. “I find it easy,” writes Lockhart, “to 
make excuses for Jan.” Masaryk had “complete trust in his own 
countrymen, who, he always said, had too much common sense 
ever to be deceived by Communism.” Yet his countrymen were 
deceived. Even had Jan Masaryk not been prevented from using 
that personal charm and mastery of words that Lockhart describes, 
the result would probably have been the same. Czechoslovakia 
was being withdrawn from Europe. The fine graces of one great 
European could hardly arrest its enslavement. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Tito’s Communism. By Josef Korbel. (Boulder: Univerity of 
Denver Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 368. $4.00). 


The bulk of Mr. Korbel’s volume consists of a fairly detailed 
report on the development of communist government in postwar 
Yugoslavia . As Czechoslovak ambassador to Yugoslavia from Sep- 
tember 1945 to May 1948, the author had ample opportunities 
to observe the unfolding of events at close range. Moreover, 
since he had been stationed in Belgrade also before the war and 
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had preserved valuable personal contacts, he was in a position to 
make useful observations on the impact of the new regime on the 
everyday life of people. The vivid account would have ended 
with the finding that Tito’s communism is not very different, 
and certainly no less objectionable, than Stalin’s, were it not for 
dramatic events on the international scene that have given the 
problem of Yugoslavia new importance. The break between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union has necessarily forced a shift of 
emphasis from the imperfections of ‘Tito’s regime to the de- 
sirability of that regime’s current anti-Sovict position. Conse- 
quently the author of the volume seems torn between his an- 
tipathy to communism and the realization that the entire problem 
has moved to a different plane. 

The reader of Mr. Korbel’s book will, of course, be pri- 
marily interested in what he has to say about the reasons for the 
dramatic break between Tito and Stalin. The author frankly 
admits that, in spite of his comfortable observation point, he “had 
not the slightest idea that anything of historical significance was 
under way” (288). He picked up information about the arrest 
of the pro-Stalinist Hebrang from his cook’s friend, another cook. 
Therefore his interpretation of the break is the result of specula- 
tion and of information gathered abroad after the break. Mr. 
Korbel ascribes the break to “psychological” motives. ‘The term 
applies both to the psychological changes which ‘Tito and his for- 
mer partisans underwent as a result of the capture of power, and 
to the psychological blunder of the Kremlin in estimating how 
much pressure could be safely applied to the Yugoslav leaders in 
this new position of power. As to the changes in the outlook of 
the Yugoslavs, Mr. Korbel stresses the impact of “ministerial 
chairs,” life in “comfortable villas,’ “luxurious American auto- 
mobiles,” even “hot and tasty meals” as shaping the mentality of 
the former Partisan fighters, but elsewhere he speaks of genuine 
pride in their wartime record as conducive to a superiority com- 
plex and an attitude of contempt toward others, including the 
Communist leaders of other Eastern Furopean countries. Of 
course, being impressed with a luxurious way of living is some- 
thing different from solid pride in one’s achievements. How- 
ever, it is difficult to quarrel with the thesis that Stalin failed to 
realize that the government of a sovereign country cannot be 
pushed around with the same ease as a group of Comintern hire- 
lings. ‘This reviewer also shares the author’s conviction that 
“Titoism” is rather unlikely to spread effectively to other eastern 
European countries at present controlled by the Soviet Union. 

In his affection for people traditionally deprived of “the high 
reward of real liberty,” Mr. Korbel suggests that the “crucial 
question” is now whether Tito, increasingly dependent on west- 
ern aid, can be induced “to ease the plight—political and eco- 
nomic—of the Yugoslav people.” It is unfortunate that what the 
author considers to be the crucial question may not necessarily be 
viewed as such by others who labor under the pressures of the 
“cold war.” The “crucial question” from this point of view 
would be the equipment and expected performance of ‘Tito’s 
thirty-two divisions. Mr. Korbel may call this “moral insanity,” 
a term he uses to describe the newly acquired righteousness of 
the Yugoslav communists in denouncing the Soviet leaders; but 
there is also another name for it: politics. 

SamueEL L, Suarp 
The American University 


Russia Past and Present. By Anatole G. Mazour. (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1951. Pp. vii, 785, maps, illustra- 
tions, index. $9.00). 


Professor Mazour’s book is a comprehensive history of Russia 
in its political, economic and cultural aspects, allotting about half 
its space to the period before the revolution of 1917 and half to 
the years from 1917 to 1950. 
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His book makes convincingly clear that the Russian present 
can not be properly understood separately from the Russian past 
and that certain features which are bewildering to us—such as 
the important part played by formalism and ritual—are constants 
in the Russian character which must be taken into account in any 
attempt at comprehending Russian behavior. Soviet Russia is not 
so very far from Tsarist Russia—even in its political and social 
philosophy. 

Mr. Mazour’s book has the advantage of being very readable 
despite its length and its richness of factual information, includ- 
ing statistical information. It has good maps and many illustra- 
tions—some of them unfortunately too small to be really instruc- 
tive—a bibliography of works published in English, and a very 
useful chronological table. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


The Political Collapse of Europe. By Hajo Holborn. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 193, Bibl., Index. $1.75). 


The great number of sharply etched ideas that Professor Hol- 
born is able to squeeze into this little book is truly amazing. He 
has taken for his theme a narrative history of Europe in modern 
times and explains the basic forces which operated within this 
historic Europe; the balance of power concept, the cultural unity 
of Europe, the European state system. He shows how these states 
splintered this European polity in the twentieth century and how 
by comparison Europe weakened in face of the rise of Russia 
and the United States. It is significant that Holborn speaks of 
the political collapse of Europe, for he feels that Europe still can 
offer a cultural challenge to the rest of the world. Europe, he 
feels, can preserve itself only by “common arrangements for de- 
fense” and a recognition of its part in an Atlantic Community. 
The book maintains a high level of thoughtful scholarship 
throughout, yet it is by no means an “academic” study. 

Ropert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


The Population of India and Pakistan. By Kingsley Davis. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 263, 
charts, index. $7.50). 


The Population of India and Pakistan is a careful and carefully 
documented book which makes very disquieting reading. For the 
population of the two countries, which had remained stationary 
for about two thousand years, has more than trebled since the 
arrival of the British and is likely to double again in the next 
fifty-eight years even at the present, somewhat slowed down 
rate of growth of 1.2% per year. It is, however, likely 
that this rate may increase as progress is made in the fight against 
malaria, tuberculosis, diarrhea, dysentery and other diseases. Al- 
though the population increase has been accompanied by a slight 
increase of productivity, chiefly in industry, agricultural produc- 
tivity continues at an exceptionally low level and standards of 
living are much depressed. The remedies called for in the au- 
thor’s view are “a program of strategic emigration, a sustained 
and vigorous birth contro] campaign, and a scheme for rapid in- 
dustrialization.””. Mr. Davis believes that the last of these has the 
best chance of being pushed but holds that “if we look candidly 
at the probable future, we must admit that the demographic situa- 
tion in Pakistan and India will get worse before it gets better.” 

The book, of course, deals not only with numbers, but also 
with other aspects of the population problem, such as migration 
and urbanization. Of particular significance is the discussion of 
the problem of caste which is continuing to plague the Hindu 
part of India. Dr. Ambedkar’s recent angry statement on resign- 
ing from the Indian cabinet bears out Dr. Davis’ warning “it 
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should not be thought that the caste system is disappearing 
rapidly.” 

The chapter on literacy comes next in importance, for literacy 
among people over ten years old in 1941 was estimated at only 
15.1°% and though the position is improving, widespread illit- 
eracy is certainly an obstacle to rapid industrialization. 

The book is written in plain non-technical language—techni- 
cal discussion has been relegated to appendices—and is illustrated 
by excellent maps and graphs. 

H. M. Sprrzer 


Graduate School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Southeast Asia. By F. H. G. Dobby. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1951. Pp. 415, maps, bibliography, index. $5.00). 


Like the rest of Asia, Southeast Asia has undergone an inten- 
sive expansion of population during the last 150 years; the 
number of inhabitants has risen from about 10 million in 1800 
to nearly 150 million in 1950. But it differs from the rest of 
Asia in that its food production has kept step with the popula- 
tion growth so that by Asiatic standards it is still relatively empty. 
This fact, coupled with the withdrawal of the colonial powers 
and their succession by indigenous governments with little ex- 
perience but strong nationalistic feelings and great eagerness to 
develop independent economies and economic policies, and the 
presence of two large and overpopulated neighbors, India and 
China, is creating a new and potentially explosive situation. 

Professor Dobby examines the present situation in that area in 
terms of natural and human geography, discussing first the nat- 
ural features of the area as a whole, then dealing singly with its 
divisions: Malaya, Burma, East Indies, Siam, Indochina the 
Philippines, and finishing with four chapters on Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Industry and Trade, and on Peoples, Politics and Pros- 
pects. The writing is clear, well-ordered and succinct illus- 
trated by a wealth of excellent sketches and maps; anyone con- 
cerned with the political problems of that section of Asia will 
find it an invaluable background. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate, School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


The Caribbean at Mid-Century. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1951. Pp. xxv, 284. 
$4.00). 


At the first annual conference on the Caribbean held at the 
University of Florida in December, 1950, twenty-one scholars, 
prominent in the field of inter-American affairs, read papers 
which contained a mine of information about the countries of 
the “American Mediterranean.”” This valuable material, edited 
by Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, who is Director of the University’s 
School of Inter-American Studies, is now available in a hand- 
somely printed volume complete with a list of the conference 
delegates, an excellent index, and a Foreword by Dr. J. Hillis 
Miller, President of the University of Florida. 

The book’s six main divisions touch upon a wide diversity of 
factors, geographic, economic, agricultural, social, political and 
literary. Although the contributors are of unqeual stature, they 
throw no little light on the resources and potentialities of the 
Caribbean peoples. More than one scholar points out that a diet, 
including green vegetables, fruit and dairy products, would 
strengthen children and adults alike. Under the heading, “Cuban 
Paradoxes,” Lowry Nelson reports an “almost universal infesta- 
tion by intestinal and other internal parasites.” He might have 
added that the Cubans enjoy (or suffer from) the largest per 
capita consumption of lard in the Hemisphere, indicating an un- 
healthy reliance upon fried foods. Land reform is another prob- 
lem. Occasionally, an authority suggests that some training of 
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the human will could help to secure morality in government, but 
not one of the contributors has the vision to recommend that 
God-centered education be permitted to play its proper role in 
the constructive “processes beyond economics and government.” 
If, as Prof. J. Lloyd Mecham emphasizes about Mexican politics, 
“corruption is prevalent in high and low places” in a one-party 
state, while “numerous public functionaries acquire fortunes in a 
few months without loss of respectability” (something that also 
happens north of the Rio Grande), it should be clear to thought- 
ful students of world affairs that moral and religious values are 
required to combat “a moral disease.” Perhaps some more ade- 
quate remedies may be proposed in the 1951 conference at 
Gainesville. 

Josern F. THorninc 

Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


White Man Returns. By Agnes Newton Keith. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1951. Pp. 310. Illus. by the author. $4.00). 


With deep emotion Mrs. Keith tells the story of her return to 
Borneo after four years spent in Japanese prison camps. The 
account of the family’s arrest in Borneo by the Japanese, their 
captivity and final release was given in her previous book, “Three 
Came Back.” Now, after a year in Canada she and her seven- 
year-old son, George, join her husband, whom England had al- 
ready sent back to use his special knowledge and skills in the 
work of reconstruction in Borneo. 

Mrs. Keith writes with insight and pity but also with irrepres- 
sible humor. We learn to know all sorts of yellow and brown 
people, friendly, kindly or irritating. There is the old man with 
the suppurating leg whom she insisted on treating and curing; a 
Chinese cook with his plausibly persistent wife, and some Borneo 
friends who, often at the risk of their lives, had smuggled food 
to her in prison. Always her broad tolerance, her vision and 
candor light the episodes. “Human blood is a greater tie be- 
tween peoples than the color of their skins,” she says in her con- 
cluding paragraphs. Admitting that “the East and West stand 
with their backs against the wall, shouting Kill!” she says also, 
“as human beings and as friends we are needed by the East now, 
just as we need the East, and the time of need is never ending. 
Our only escape is to remember that the man next door is kind, 
the girl beside you on the street is human.” 

Added to Mrs. Keith’s intelligence and warmth is her flair as 
a story-teller, rousing her own sense of fun and compassion in 
the reader. A really radiant book for these troubled times. 

Souter Catt. 
Washington, D. C. 


Denmark Is a Lovely Land. By Hudson Strode. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. 304, illustrations. 
$4.75). 


Mr. Strode owns a rare ability of catching the atmosphere of 
a country and of passing on the feel of it to his readers. He also 
possesses the energy needed to collect and absorb a large body of 
detailed information combined with the knack of compressing it 
and of bringing out the fundamentally significant features. Thus 
we may read his books for pleasure and discover when we have 
finished them that we have absorbed more living information 
than we might have got from a book which openly sets out to 
instruct. 

His new book is in part the record of a journey through Den- 
mark, filled with vivid sketches of the places he has seen and the 
people he has met, but special chapters are devoted to a brief 
review of Danish history and to the outstanding Danish achieve- 
ments: the Folk High School, the farmers’ cooperative movement, 
the organization of social security, and the astonishing progress 
of industrialization. Today all these have wide significance; if 
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copied they could do more to change the world for the better 
than any amount of technical assistance under our own or under 
UN auspices. The Fokk High School, to which people go to ac- 
quire not technical knowledge but inspiration and the art of liv- 
ing, is the fountain from which all other progress has flowed. 
Its apparently unpractical education has enabled Denmark to be- 
come a real democracy and to triumph over the difficulties to 
which the country has been subjected by its smallness, its lack 
of raw materials, and its economic dependence on large and pow- 
erful neighbors. The Encyclopedia Britannica of 1890 stated 
that “manufactures in Denmark are not carried on to any great 
extent” and we are still inclined to think of her as a farmers’ 
country, but in fact her exports nowadays consist partly of 
industrial goods outstanding among which are machinery and 
ships—although: the country has neither iron nor coal. 

Mr. Strode’s book can be warmly recommended, not only to 
readers who are interested in Denmark, but to anyone who would 
like to know what can be achieved in the way of progress under 
adverse conditions. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. sid 


The New Turks. By Eleanor Bisbee. (Philadelphia: University ; 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 298. Bibliography. i 
Index. $5.00). 

Miss Bisbee has written a capital book on the Turks, Its ap- 
pearance was providential at a time when such an informative 
well-written volume was so much needed. The valor of Turkish 
contingents in Korea and Turkey’s increasing ties with this coun- 
try partially account for the present interest. Beyond those, how- 
ever is the important fact of Turkey’s position, diplomatically and 
geographically, in a troubled area. 

Miss Bisbee was a newspaper woman before she put in a half- 
dozen years as a professor at Robert College and the American 
College in Istanbul. She betrays (and it is a welcome betrayal) 
both professions in her book. Her style is easy and journalistic. 
Her material in places suggests the result of reportorial zeal. Her 
accumulation of facts, her bibliography, notes and appendices 
show the care of the professor. So simple is the style that almost 
anyone can read The New Turks and be genuinely entertained. 
It is not a big book in size, but it is encyclopaedic in information. 

The first few chapters give a running account of the period 
of transition from the old Turkey to the new. Then a hundred 
pages are devoted to life in Turkey today—sports, education, re- 
ligion, health, economic activity and the rest. A concluding por- 
tion deals with the political and diplomatic affairs of the re- 
public. 

It is to help the American people know the Turks as she has 
come to know them that Miss Bisbee has written this valuable 
study. 


Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


My Mission in Israel. By James G. McDonald, First U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1951. 
Pp. 303, Index. $3.50). 


This is an interesting and an astounding book. It has been 
correctly advertised as “undiplomatic.” Its chief merit, however, 
lies in its absolute candor: nothing concealed or palliated. Its 
subtitle might well be The Confessions of a Zionist. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was chosen personally by President Truman as the first 
American diplomatic representative in Israe] because of his Zionist 
sympathies in order to implement the policy initiated by the 
President in his precipitate recognition of the new State without 
the advice or the approval of the Department of State. Mr. Mc- 
Donald frankly discloses that he often bypassed the Department 
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by communicating with the White House through Clifford Clark, 
the President’s Assistant. 

The resentments and the hostility of the Arab world to the 
United States must be traced mainly to the personal policy of 
Truman in the Middle East, beginning with his antagonism to 
the British Mandate in Palestine. The total result of this policy, 
which Forrestal asserts in his diaries was dictated by political 
considerations, has been the creation of chaos in the Middle East. 

In his enthusiasm for the cause of Zionism Mr. McDonald 
minimizes the seriousness of the real problems confronting the 
new State of Israel, such as over-population and its doubtful via- 
bility without constant financial support from abroad. 

In spite of these and other strictures, Mission in Israel is dis- 
tinctly a book of historic value if read critically and discrimi- 
natingly. 

M. Brown 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Barcia’s Chronological History of the Continent of Florida. 
Translated with an introduction by Anthony Kerrigan, In- 
troduced with a foreword by Herbert EF. Bolton. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1951. Pp. Ix, 426. $15.00). 


No more finished exemplar of the art of book-making has 
rolled off a university press this year than this deluxe edition of 
one of the earliest and most important chronicles about the New 
World. Translated ably into English from the Spanish of Don 
Andrés de Barcia, this superb production relates the story of 
Spain in America from 1513, the year in which Juan Ponce de 
Leén discovered Florida, until 1722. Not only is there a wealth 
of information about the Indians available in this first English 
version of Barcia, but also no inconsiderable amount of evidence 
with reference to Hispanic contacts with the French, Swedes, 
Danes, English and other peoples who settled in North America. 
Consequently, as Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton points out, 
the Barcia classic is an indispensable counterpart of what Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega produced in “The Florida of the Inca,” the 
latter a publication of the University of Texas Press.” 

The translator’s notes, although few in number, are rich in 
exact detail. Nor does the Table of Notable Events leave any- 
thing to be desired, either in amplitude or scholarship. By rea- 
son of an attractive, generous-sized type the text, set on a large 
page, wins instant attention. Every date stands out, while the 
paper, both by color and quality, suggests a tale of bygone days. 
Undergraduates and specialists can levy tribute on this historical 
treasure-house, which, for librarians, will demand top considera- 
tion. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 372. Index. 
Illus. $4.50). 


Mrs. Woodham-Smith has meticulously presented the first full- 
length portrait of one of England’s most remarkable personali- 
ties, Florence Nightingale. It is not only a fascinating narrative 
of the friend of queens and advisor of Governments, but also 
the documented story of attempts to “examine and reform the 
sanitary conditions, administration and organization of barracks 
and military hospitals, and the organization, education and ad- 
ministration of the British Army Medical Department.” These 
efforts were made in behalf of the private soldier in peace and 
war. In a very real sense, then, this account of Miss Night- 
ingale’s life is also an account of the movement of reforms for 
the common man in the Victorian age. 

The time from the date of her “call” in 1837 at the age of 
sixteen, to the eve of her embarkation for the Crimea in 1853 
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was a period when as she said “suffering piled on suffering, frus- 
tration followed frustration,” because of the objections of her 
family. 

But upon her return from the Crimea at the close of the war 
with Russia she found herself a popular heroine who had intro- 
duced a new era in nursing. 

Throughout the period 1856-1872 her influence in the War 
Office, in the Government of India, and the Poor Law Board was 
unceasing, in spite of serious invalidism. In 1872 she retired from 
Government work and devoted herself to the Nightingale Train- 
ing School for nurses, which had been endowed with £45,000 
raised by a grateful people for her work in the East. A few years 
prior to her death the Order of Merit was bestowed upon her by 
King Edward VII, the first time in British history that such an 
honor had been bestowed upon a woman. 

The biographer has presented Miss Nightingale not as a 
woman possessed by a demon, as did Strachey in his essay, but 
rather as a woman consumed by the passion for perfection. “She 
refused to consider what had been done, only what had not.” 

With all the excellencies of the book it would seem to this re- 
viewer that too much space has been devoted to a review of 
notes, letters, reports, etc., and not enough to historical back- 
ground, setting and explanation. Nonetheless, the work is pol- 
ished and will prove to be a valuable contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the “Lady of the Lamp” and her times. 

Davin W. Trarrorp 
University of Maine 


Oversea Settlement: Migration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions. By G. F. Plant, C.B.E. (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 186. $3.00). 

The scope of this monograph by Mr. Plant, secretary of the 
United Kingdom Oversea Settlement Committee from 1918 to 
1937, is accurately indicated by the subtitle. It does not attempt 
to deal with the larger questions of emigration from the United 
Kingdom to all countries, nor does it mention except in passing 
the immigration into the dominions of other than British citizens. 

Mr. Plant devotes his chief attention to a historical survey of 
this migration. A brief chapter carries the’story to 1815, before 
a more thorough examination of the succeeding century to 1914, 
and a still more detailed treatment of the years 1914-1939. 
Though the author completed his survey in 1949, there is almost 
no mention of the last significant decade. 

His chief interest throughout is to present and analyze the 
various colonization schemes, private and governmental, and to 
point up the problems involved, rather than to trace the course 
of individual and unregulated migration. None of the schemes 
he describes worked perfectly, and most, particularly in the re- 
cent inter-war period, were quite disappointing. From this ex- 
perience Mr, Plant draws a number of conclusions related to the 
problems he presents in his introduction. 

These conclusions are, in general, that land settlement schemes 
sponsored by government are risky, and that mass migrations are 
impossible to organize; that individual migration or “infiltra- 
tion,” perhaps with assistance in the form of low passage rates, is 
better; that migrants must be attracted to the dominions by 
good economic conditions rather than “pushed” toward them; 
that economic development schemes in the dominions will help 
to provide this attraction; and that large-scale projects of set- 
tling new migrants on the land in colonies are usually unworkable. 

One must not look in this restricted study for an elaborate in- 
quiry into the causes and effects of migration, either as regards 
the migrant or the country of origin and destination, Within its 
self-imposed limits, it provides a useful introduction to the prob- 
lems of organized migration schemes. 

Ropveric H. Davison 
The George Washington University 
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Education—T he Wellspring of Democracy. By Earl James Mc- 
Grath. (University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 
1951. Pp. 126. $2.50). 


Within the brief compass of the seven lectures here collected, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education has expressed ideas of real 
importance on all major aspects of education in this country. “We 
are now engaged in competition for the minds of men, and the 
stake is the survival of free institutions,” he believes, and “In this 
struggle the American school is just as important as the diplomatic 
and military forces.” 

Dr. McGrath points out the shocking fact that we now spend 
only 1.6% of our total national product for education—less than 
two-thirds of the proportion we spent in 1935! He analyzes 
promising developments in our elementary schools, the deeper 
significance of the American goal of universal secondary educa- 
tion, the contribution of vocational education to our national 
wellbeing, the true functions of higher education and the vital 
role of education in strengthening democracy in our own coun- 
try and the world. He stresses the responsibility of the universi- 
ties of this nation “to promote and encourage the fundamental 
type of investigation which has distinguished their sister institu- 
tions in Europe, while at the same time educating our people not 
only for the trying responsibilities within our own land, but also 
for citizenship in a troubled and restless world. Such education 
must create a broader understanding, a greater poise, a more 
serene spirit, a more balanced judgment, and a more compre- 
hensive wisdom than institutions of higher education have hith- 
erto produced.” 

This is a readable and provocative little book, of interest to 
every citizen, 

Heven Dwicur 
U.S. Office of Education 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations and You. A popularly written illustrated 
booklet, recently issued by the US National Commission for 
UNESCO. It tells how the United Nations works, how it affects 
our daily lives, and what we as individuals can do to make it 
better understood. Department of State Publication 4289, Oc- 
tober 1851; 30 cents. 


The United Nations: Blueprint for Peace. By Stephen S. 
Fenichell and Phillip Andrews, with an introduction by Benja- 
min Cohen, Assistant Secretary General of the UN. A simple 
text and more than 100 photographic illustrations portray vividly 
the varied activities of the UN and its specialized agencies. ‘The 
John C, Winston Company, October 1951; $1.50. 


The UN: How and When It Works. By Peter Kihss. A 
readable pamphlet in the Headline Series, appraising the actual 
accomplishments and limitations of the UN, and analyzing what 
can be done to improve it. Foreign Policy Association, July- 
August 1951, 35 cents. 


The United Nations—Action for Peace. By Marie and Louis 
Zocca. Up-to-date popular treatment, describing UN structure, 
how it works, what it has done; good charts and illustrations. 
American Association for the United Nations, 1951; 30 cents. 


Your Community United Nations. By Pearl Richardson. 
Suggests application of the UN pattern at the community level. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1951; 35 cents, 
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The Price of Peace. A symposium, published by the UN De- 
partment of Public Information. Statements by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie and distinguished spokesmen of 12 nations. UN, 
1951; 25 cents. 


Partners: The United Nations and Youth. By Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Helen Ferris. Presents the work of the UN in terms 
of its effect on the lives of young people in many lands, Double- 
day, 1950; $3. 


United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by 
the President to Congress for the year 1950. Not merely a com- 
prehensive annual report, with lists of U.S. representatives, but 
includes excellent brief analyses of the structure and functions of 
each UN agency. Department of State, 1951; G.P.O, $1. 


Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Chro- 
nology of the main steps in U.S. relations with UN, with chart, 
lists of representatives, etc. Revised; Department of State, July 
1951; free. 


Selected Pamphlets on the United Nations and International 
Relations, By Margaret Cormack. ‘Topically arranged, with 
frank comments on the reading level of the best pamphlets avail- 


_able on each subject. Carnegie Endowment, 1951; 25 cents. 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the United Na- 
4th edition, revised, September 1951. By Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid. Annotated list of materials for school, college, and 
adult groups, with addresses of official agencies and private or- 
ganizations which issue pamphlets and study guides on interna- 
tional problems. U. S. Office of Education, free. 


tions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Constitutions of Nations, By Amos J. Peaslee. (Concord, N. H.: 

Rumford Press, 1950. 3 volumes, $22.50). 

A monumental work collecting the Constitutions of all mod- 
ern nations and providing valuable material for the study of 
Comparative Government. It was intended also to provide source 
material for the amendment or revamping of the Charter of the 
UN which may sometime be attempted. 


Introduction to American Government. By Frederic A. Ogg and 
P. Orman Ray. Tenth Edition. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1951. Pp. viii, 1063. Index. $5.50. 


Mission to America, By Truman B, Douglass. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1951. Pp. 151. $2.00). 
A leading figure in the National Council of Churches directs 
criticism and suggestions to American Christians for better ethical 
and religious behavior in their daily civic affairs. 


Forward Through the Ages. By Basil Mathews. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 275. Illus. Chart. Index. 
$2.75). 

A condensed, popular history of the Christian Church. 
University Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 256. $6.00). 


Manchuria Since 1931. By F. C. Jones. (New York: Oxford 
A survey of Japanese activities in Manchuria since the coup 
état of 1931, until December, 1947. 
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TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


How To Amend the United Nations Charter. A proposal For 
Strengthening World Law. By Thomas Raeburn White (Phila- 
delphia, American Bar Association Journal, June, 1951. Pp. 8). 

A Global Foreign Policy. By Francis H. Russell (Washington, 
Department of State Publication No. 4277 June, 1951. Pp. 
18). 


Guide To The U.N. in Korea. (Washington, Department of 
State, Far Eastern Series no. 47, August, 1951. Pp. 31, illus. 
15 cents). 


Italy. Massimo Salvadori. (New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Series No. 87, 1951. Pp. 62, maps and graphs, 35 
cents). 


The Department of State Today. (Washington, Department of 
State, Publication 3969, Aug. 1951. Pp. 33, illus. 15 cents). 

South Africa Today. By Alan Paton. (New York, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 175, 1951. Pp. 32, 25 
cents). 


United States Policy in the Korean Conflict. July 1950-February, 
1951. (Washington, Department of State, Publication 4263, 
20 cents). 


FREEDOM 
For us in the free world peace is not unqualified. Peace, yes, 
but peace with freedom. Naturally peace is our highest objective 
but not peace at any price. We value our rights, our freedoms, 
and our way of life higher than our lives. 
SELIM SARPER 
Turkish representative to the U.N. 


THE HABIT OF CONSULTING 


Even the most confirmed cynic will be unable to deny that 
the habit of European consultation is growing. This habit, | am 
. ‘glad to state, is growing far more rapidly than the constitutional 
fflme work, which was set up for the work of the Council. 
Habits produce conventions and conventions result in convictions. 

Dirk U. SrikkeR 
Netherlands Foreign Minister. 


NOTE 
The report of the Fall meeting of the Board of Directors will 
be printed in a later issue of Wori.p AFFairs. 
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NOAH WORCESTER 


(Continued from page 114) 


Ladd, that started Ladd on his life work for peace, 
resulting in the uniting of all Societies in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in 1828. 


The Solemn Review was reprinted and circulated 
by the thousand. In the year 1833-34 The London 
Peace Society purchased the stereotype plates and 
sent the tract around the English-speaking countries. 

But Worcester did not cease his efforts with the 
first essay. After, with William E. Channing and 
others organizing the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
December, 1815, he began writing and publishing a 
periodical, called The Friend of Peace, issued at in- 
tervals till 1828, and also circulated by the thousand. 
Then because of “age and infirmities” Worcester 
wished to be relieved of that labor. Ladd imme- 
diately pledged the Massachusetts Society that if his 
own life and health were spared there should still be 
a peace periodical, a promise which he kept in a new 
magazine which became the organ of the American 
Peace Society, now called Wortp AFrairs. 


Noah Worcester immediately joined the American 
Society, becoming its first life-member, and was a Di- 
rector till his death on October 31, at the age of 79. 


A man of tremendous, though quiet, force, 
Worcester was never contentious. Always in conflict 
with error, he never spoke with asperity. “He loved 
the world as deeply as if it responded with shouts to 
his ideas,” said Channing. Some encouragement he 
did receive, however. Thomas Jefferson, in 1816, 
wrote him, saying, “I have a sincere wish that your 
writings may have effect in lessening this greatest of 
human evils, and that you may retain life and health 
to enjoy the contemplation of this happy spectacle; 
and pray be assured of my great respect.” 


Worcester’s only hope to be remembered was told 
in the biography written by his friend, Professor 
Henry Ware of Harvard University. “The only epi- 
taph I desire,” said Worcester, “is, ‘He wrote The 
Friend of Peace.’ ” 

Maset Souter Cat. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 1951 


Hamitron Hour, College President and Publicist. Winter Park, 


Fk -ida. 


Samuet Manufacturer, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Georce C. W'na, Jr. Lawyer, Auburn, Maine. 
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